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Terms, Five Dollars a Year. y “eS a ir > . 
Ten Cents a coup. [7 f NE W ¥4 ) R KK, I H U RSDA y * J AN, 8, 1874. { ‘Jos Fulton Street.” 

F z For Forest and Stream. Sishin in Lake ple i our camp, (six miles below Lake City) that would not 

THE SPECTRE MULETEER. . a 3 mS # Wf. weigh one pound less than 40 weight. The water on the 

OHN MAULER 7 eadeahdies es a ab ine bar where he lay was clear and shallow, and we could see 

On Erie's verdant shore, MINNESOTA, December <4, a. him very plainly. For two days we tried to coax him to 

( His walk was humble, but his gait Ep1tTor ForEsT AND STREAM :— bite at something, but he paid no attention to our plain or 

Was something to adore. Perhaps no body of water exists on this continent more gaudy allurements. We could wade nearly up tohim, and 

. The locksman’s lovely daughter had picturesque than Lake Pepin. Such wild and beautiful | once Mr. Gibbs becoming disgusted with the old sluggard 

scenery, such beautiful pebbly skirted shores, I have never | waded right up and gave him a kick. It wasan old hoister, 
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For him a passion strong, 
And though she was quite short and small 
He vowed he loved her long. 


Love’s course is often sweet and mild, 
And like the limpid wave 

Of calm canals, whose rippling tides 
Their soft embankments lave. 


But crosses come, as freshets do, 

And cruel sires there be, 
Unfeeiimg guardians whose walds 
Are always under key. 


Her father’s haughty castle stood 
Beside the fair Mohawk; 

He didn’t lock her in the keep, 
But kept her in the lock. 


“Think not to wed a driver low! 
Thou art too rare a prize; 

Canalers to canaille may stoop, 
But not to wed-lock rise.’’; 

So spake her parent scornfully, 
The maiden heard in fear, 


"And when he laughed his horsey laugh 


She dropped her muleteer. 


“Oh Sarah Jane!” her lover cried, 
‘*My honest love you scorn, 

And since youv'e given me the sack, 
I'll take it in a horn.” 


John Mauler’s manly heart grew weak, 
For gin and grief soon shook it, 

And when his mule kicked in his side, 
He sighed and kicked the bucket. 


The lovely maiden pined away, 
And said, with many a tear, 

Although he’s gone before, I'll stay 
And bc his pioneer.”’ 


The locksman lives a changed man 
With sorrow in his eyes, 

For every night his hair turns white, 
And every morn he dyes. 


For in the hour when nature sleeps 
And bargemen blithely swear, 

A grim procession wakens him 
And elevates his hair. 


A ghostly barge, a spectre mule, 
A phantom driver grim 

Beside the haunted lock are seen 
To pass an hour with him. 


Their purpose is a paradox 
To make the blood run cold, 

For though they go without a word 
They're waiting to be tolled. 


And then the spectre barge departs 

’ Along the sluggish pool, 

Beside a fleshless driver, and 
Behind a bloodless male. 


Past Syracuse and Utica, 
And lion's ancient walls, 

And where the mighty Mohawk flows 
From Rome to Little Falls. 


o 
Tull boat, and mn e, and driver fade 
Before the sun’s bright face; 
The very harness vanishes 
Nor leaves a broken trace. 


But Richfield convalescents say 
That every morn they find 

Some extra sulphur in the springs, 
And brimstone in the wind. 


MORAL. 
To frown on humble love is wrong, 
To thwart it is a sin; 
Don’t ever fool around a mule, 
Nor mix your grief with gin. J. J, Rooms. 


seen elsewhere. Here the angler may sit down to rest or 
lunch, and from all around him pick up beautiful agates, 
cornelias, onyx, sardonyx, chalcedony, jasper and many 
other gems that would adorn his centre table, or any cabi- 
net in the land. Right over his head rise to a height of 
four hundred feet the bluffs that skirt this lake, and which 
add so much to its fine scenery. The angler who is a stu- 
dent of natural history could not possibly find a place more 
suitable to his taste. 

Mascalonge fishing in this lake is, in good season, (a good 
season means low water) as good as in any other lake or 
river in this part of the States. They are usually of large 
size, from 10 to 40 pounds weight. Our manner of taking 
them does not differ materially from that practiced in other 
waters, except, perhaps in the fact that trolling from a boat 
is not generally successful. Oliver Gibbs, Esb., (author of 
Lake Pepin Fish Chowder) and myself have fished on this 
lake for many years, and our largest fish and best catches 
have been taken with rod and line, from the shore, or by 
wading out upon the bars. Many a hard fought battle we 
have had with these voracious monsters, while standing 
hip-deep in the water. For excitement no angling can 
compare with this manner of taking mascalonge. To kill 
in this manner a 80 pounder and tow him ten or thirty rods 
to shore requires nerve and strength, great skill, and very 
strong tackle. Many of the very largest are frequently 
lost by weak tackle and unskillful playing. The largest 
one I ever succeeded in saving weighed 294 pounds, and 
took me three-quarters of an hour to land. I waded deep 
for this fellow, and was at least 20 rods from the shore 
when he struck my hooks. He fought magnificently, but 
my long experience, springy rod, and strong line told on 
him. I have had longer battles; never one so wild and ex- 
citing. : 

For years I found it very difficult to find rods that would 
stand this kind of fishing. At last I set myself up as an 
amateur rod maker for my own benefit. Obtaining some 
of our best native timber, I have made rods that have nev- 
er yet failed me or my friends. I always supply myself 
with at least half a dozen large spoons of different colors 
and styles, metals, silver, brass and copper, all dressed 
with feathers of different colors. I make all these spoons 
myself, and think I can satisfy the most fastidious “‘long- 
snout.” WhenI hook a mascalonge cr pickerel and lose 
him, I at once rest the pool for a few minutes, (there is no 
danger of his leaving) then changing my spoon to another 
color, I wade out and commence casting again. And in 
nine cases out of ten I will get my fish. Often I have 
changed my bait four or five times, and as many times had 
him on and off, but finally succeeded in landing him. A 
piece of the belly of a fish makes the best of all bait forthe 
mascalonge if properly cut, so that it wi'l spin nicely. 
They will often take it when spoons are no temptation. 
There was an old 15-pounder which laid just in front of my 
residence, (they will lie for days in the same place) and not 
having time to pay this, one of my best friends, a visit, 
several anglers did, and tried long and hard to capture him 
with spoons. He was hooked perhaps a dozen times, and 
as many times lost until he would pay no attention to 
spoon victuals. When my friend Mr. Gibbs learned how 
the matter stood, he took the situation in at once, and 
rigging up, well and strong, and cutting a piece of the belly 
of a fish, four inches long and a half inch wide, and nicely 
shaping it and putting the hook through the largest end, 
he proceeded to business. One cast was sufficient. The fish 
was securely hooked, and aftera long and desperate fight 
was safely brought to gaff. He was the highest colored 
and the most beautiful fish of the kind I ever saw. Mr. 
Gibbs and myself once saw a very large mascalonge near 


and sent Mr. Esox writhing and plunging over the bar, but 
in less than one hour he was back to his old haunts again. 
Near the close of the third day, I determined to change 
tactics on him, and make a final effort to capture him. So 
going to camp I tied a gang of three large hooks, and tak- 
ing three small fish five or six inches long, I hooked one of 
them through the lips on each hook. And then wading 
out so that I could toss my bait just beyond him, I made 
my cast and commenced drawing in. As quick as a flash 
of lightning there was a rush and my three fish were in his 
gullet, and my hooks fast in his vitals. Great guns! What 
plunging, leaping and foaming of waters! What runs; now 
one hundred feet out, then fifty feet reeled, then another 
hundred feet out; another half hour of coaxing, until sev- 
enty-five feet of line is gathered on the reel. Another leap- 
ing out of the water, opening his huge jaws and shaking 
his head, and now another plunging and terrific run of one 
hundred and fifty feet. -He has now all the line; it cannot 
stand the.strain; he pulls like an army mule. He was held 
but a moment, the line parted, and he was gone forever. 
Sick and disgusted we reeled up and retired to camp where 
we both needed medical attendance the night long. 

During the latter part of the season just past, great num- 
bers of black bass have been taken in this lake. A friend 
of mine caught seventy in less than six hours. This was a 
big catch, but I have more than once nearly equalled it. 
A favorite method with many is to troll from a boat with 
as many lines out ascan be conveniently handled, with 
spoon or minnows for bait. But I much prefer to fish with 
the fly from the shore or by wading the bars. I make my 
own flies, of which I have a great variety. Bass are not as 
particular in their selection as trout. I do not remember 
that I ever tried a fly that bass would not take. If the 
waters are very clear, most any brown or even very dark 
fly will answer. If the water is turbid, or the waves very 
high, I then prefer a more gaudy fly. A very killing fly is 
made with red zephyr body, then first a pair of scarlet or 
red wings, then over these a pair of light or dark drake 
wings. This gives a shade that is obtained in no other 
way. Another splendid fly is made by putting on first a 
pair of clear white wings, and over these a reddish brown 
or scarlet. I send youa sample of Lake Pepin bass flies. 
You will see that they are large, dressed on strong Nos. 1 
and 2 hooks. I use my trout bait rod; it is of the very 
best timber, light, but very springy. I rig my cast precise- 
ly as for trout, except my leader is made of the largest and 
strongest gut, always using three flies to a cast. Well sup- 
plied with a good number and variety of flies, with plenty 
of other extra tackle, and also a strong cord six or eight 
feet long, on which to string my fish, I commence business 
by casting right, left and ahead over the bars. Sometimcs 


.these bars are of great extent, and will give one some wad- 


ing before he finds his fish. But the bottom is clean hard 
packed sand, so that the wading is neither difficult or un- 
pleasant. Sometimes you are so far out that to tow ashore 
and land every fish, although giving good sport, would con- 
sume too much time. In this case I tie the cord some- 
where to my body, string my fish on this ds I catch them 

and stand my ground so long as a fish is to be taken. Tn 
this way one will clear the whole school. Only once did I 
succeed in securing three at one cast; these three weighed 
10% pounds. Many times I have taken two at ore time 

and if the fish are plenty and feeling well, this can be done 
in almost every case by playing well the first one hooked 


until another bites. - When the second is on I try to pre-. 


vent another from striking the third fly. Three black bass 
are too much for light tackle and something will be sure to 
give way. Therefore to hook the third one is generally 
equivalent to hooking them all. Every angler knows the 
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game qualities of this fish; to play and land one is busi- 
ness; but just what three lusty fellows will do with a light 
one hand rod, and other light tackle, no one can imagine 
unless he has ‘‘been there.” Small spoons nicely dressed 
with red and white feathers are also a killing bait for the 
bass. A very few only are caught by still fishing out of ati 
anchored boat. The black bass in this lake are many of them 
very large, some having been caught weighing more than 
seven pounds, few less than three pounds. All our fish here 
are taken near the shore or in the shallow water on the 
hars, except the wailed eycd pike. The season is not al- 
ways favorable. If there has been a great fall of snow to 
the west and north, then we look for high water until late 
in the season, perhaps until August. But very few fish will 
be taken until the water is moderately low and clear. In 
very low water there is no end to good fishing. Minnows 
are very abundant and easily obtained. 
D. C. Este;, M. D. 
ascites 
SHOOTING AT LITTLE CREEK LAND- 
ING, DELAWARE. 
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Epitor Forrest AND STREAM:— 

For the past two or three years the law of Kent county, 
Delaware, has been very stringent in regard to game of all 
kinds, as well asin reference to trespassing, all non-resi- 
dents of the S.ate being looked upon and treated as market 
shooters. And it becomes necessary to have the permis- 
sion of the land owner, as well as the company of a person 

' knowing the country and the dividing farm lines, before 
sport can be had with safety and pleasure. The game law 
has had the effect of making quail unusually plenty, and 
on the west side of the county, adjacent to the Delaware 
Bay, one can enjoy at the same time and on the same trip 
quail, woodcock, snipe, and duck shooting. 

We had been invited by a friend, who did not profess to 
be anything of a sportsman, to visit an acquaintance of his, 
the owner of fifteen hundred acres of good land, under 
splendid cultivation, a few miles from Dover, Delaware, 
and the 3d of November was decided upon as the day of 
starting. "We were disappointed enough to find our friend 
could not accompany us, but as all preparations had been 
made, furnished with a letter of introduction to Mr. H n, 
Sr., at Dover, who was to present us to his son at Lit‘le 
Creek Landing, George C——n and myself made our de- 
parture with a brace of setters—‘‘Grouse” and ‘‘June’— 
the dog a liver and white, and the bitch roan colored, and 
both of unquestioned strain and staunchness. 

On reaehing Dover, we were carried by Mr. H——1, Sr., 
to his son’s house and presented. Being perfect strangers, 

, we had intended stopping at a public house, and were em- 
barrassed, indeed, when it was insisted upon that. we should 
stay at the farm. It was proposed that afternoon so soon 
as we could don our shooting clothes, and inasmuch as our 
dogs required toning down, that we should try a covey or 
two of quail that harbored directly back of the house, and 
whose feeding ground was a buckwheat stubble not far 
distant. H——n’s dogs (both setters) were as staunch and 
fine as ours; more practised, perhaps, for they had been 
used several times the present season—‘‘Scott,” a dog of 
five years, and “Tip,” a youngster in his second No- 































































































vember. 

A short walk brought us to the ground where we ex: 
pected to find the birds. It now being three o’clock, we 
judged they would be feeding. “June” gave us the first 
indication that a trail had been struck, as she stopped near 
some undergrowth on the south of the buckwheat, which, 
by the by, savored strongly of woodcock, and which I de- 
termined to beat out after we had gotten through with the 
quail. Carefully following the scent, she passed across the” 
stubble and drew up firmly on the edge of a grass field bor- 
dering the buckwheat, the three dogs backing staunchly. 
Whirr, whirr, and up they bustled, each of us knocking 
over a bird. And here let me speak of the importance of 
the sportsman singling his birds on his side of the covey, 
be it right, left, or centre in shooting in company, for in 
this instance two of us at least would have bagged a brace 
had we not covered the same birds. A passable beginning 
only, for the covey contained twenty-five or thirty. 

Being between them and the woods spoken of, they 
pitched into the Indian grass, which made the prospect of 
killing almost the entire number excellent. Our dogs soon 
found them scattered singly through the field, and lying 
like stones until almost trodden upon, and Iam satisfied 
(they gave little or no scent, and lay just where they had 
pitched) that had we not marked them, down exactly it 
i would have required more tramping to have killed half the 
number we did. We pocketed eighteen birds from this 
covey, and began hunting the second, which _we were as- 
sured was in the immediate neighborhood, intending to 
find the remainder of our first friends as soon as they had 
moved alittle, so that our dogs might wind them more . 
readily. To the north of the buckwheat lay a peach or- 
chard, and towards this we started as the most likely place 
to find them, and it was not long before the puppy came to 
a point, June, Scott, and Grouse standing fifty feet distant, 
and the sport began again. 

C——n here made a fine double shot; H——n likewise, 
with but one quail credited to myself. This covey took to 
the undergrowth and sprouts, where June had winded the 
first. The saooting became more difficult, and missing was 
indulged in. , Say what you will, a single quail in the thick 
woods is a hard thing, to kill; nevertheless, we did quite 


killed eleven or twelve, the dogs working admirably on the 






well, fourteen being bagged. At the lower end of these | of snow down.the back ofthe rural pedest 
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easily, and added two more to our score. 


Satisfied with our afternoon’s efforts we turned towards 
the house, and before dressing for supper attended to the 


hanging of our birds “‘by the heels” in the cool, dry cellar, 


for in this.position game will keep fresher double the length 
of time they would if hung by the‘head. This I have 
proven beyond question, and although not presenting so 


smooth and unruffled an appearance, one can depend on it 


they will be fresh. As forthe epicurean idea, that game’ 


should be a “‘little high” before cooking, let them have it. 
Every sportsman, at Jeast, should wish his birds free from 
taint. 

After supper, and it was a royal one, our campaign for 
the morrow was planned, and we retired to rest, hoping we 
would find the snipe our host had told us were so numer- 
ous the day before we reached his house. 

At daybreak we were awakened by a knocking, and an 
urchin of sable hue stood at our door with warm water and 
towels, and handed us our boots, which had been dried at 
the kitchen fire during the night. A clear, bright day 
greeted us as we strolled to the stable to look to our dogs, 
and the prospect of huge sport seemed very flattering. .We 
were not long in eating our breakfast, and it was ordered 
by Mr..H n that a servant should meet us at a place ap- 
pointed at noon with our dinners. The carly morning we 





intended devoting to quail, taking in the snipe meadows. 


before noon on our route, giving the first portion of the 
afternoon tothe long bills also, and the evening again 
to the quail. We found our first covey feeding, as is usual 
at this time of the day, and after killing four gave the bal- 
ance up, as they had taken to an almost impenetrable 
swamp after being shot at. The sportsman knows what a 
Maryland branch is—this was worse. With a second bevy 
we were more successful, for they took shelter in an open 
woods, which afforded almost as clear shooting as the field 
from which they were started. ‘June’s exploits with this 
covey were wonderful, her finding of single bird after sin- 
gle bird, and the carefulness with which she worked, was 
truly beautiful. C——n killed a brace of woodcock over 
Grouse in this wood, and with already a fair bag we neared 
the road leading to the meadows, and found another fine 
bevy just before testing our dogs on the long bills so soon 
after quail. 

The ground was just in the proper condition for snipe— 
neither too wet nor dry, and with a breeze blowing briskly 
from the southwest. We entered the meadows, the wind 
being nearly at our backs; a capital plan, for snipe invari- 
ably rise and head right into the wind, thereby presenting 
a better shot than if shooting with face to the contrary di- 
rection. Our dogs required to be curbed somewhat, as the 
long bills were found in abundance, and shooting would 
have been quite as good without as with dogs, were it not 
for the great assistance they rendered us in retrieving. A 
right merry time we made it for them. Becoming sepa- 
rated from my friends, and working towards a pond in the 
meadows, I. sprung a pair of sprig-tailed ducks, and 
knocked over the drake at long range—a beautiful bird, 
and a very lucky shot. 

After dinner we left the wet grounds and determined to 
hunt out a damp woodland, interspersed with sprouts, 
called the ‘‘pig pen,” which H——n informed us was a fa- 
vorite feeding spot for woodcock; and we were not at all 
disappointed, for we killed twenty of the largest birds I 
have ever seen; several of them weighing nine and ten 
ounces each, and one as much as eleven ounces. 

As I look back to our trip to Little Creek Landing, I do 
not remember ever having seen game so abundant, or such 
magnificent cover and feeding grounds. I was greatly as- 
tonished at what I was informed in regard to the duck- 
shooting on the bay shore only a mile distant. I learned 
that decoys were never used, and that but one shot from 
the shore in ambush was all that could be gotten at ducks 
feeding close to the bank, and that seldoni if ever more 
than a pair could be counted upon as the result of a day’s 
shooting. I am satisfied from the number of ducks I saw 
passing up and down the bay that a sportsman well hidden 
in his skiff, hauled in among the myrtles, and with a dozen 
or more stools, could enjoy huge sport at this place. I was 
told that it never has been tried; next season I shall at- 
tempt it. 

We remained at Mr. H——n’s the following day, and 
were favored with success, returning to Philadelphia with 
as fine an exhibit as could be wished. Comparing notes 
with friends we had met on our way southward, and who 
were now homeward bound as ourselves, we found our bag 
outnumbered them all. ' “Homo.” 

——_—— 

A Few Rassits.—According to the testimony of a Mr, 
Muirhead, an extensive English dealer in game, in Man- 
chester half a million rabbits were consumed, in Birming 
ham 350,000, in the Potteries 300,000, in Nottingham 200,- 
000, and in Sheffield, Newcastle, and Leeds 150,000 each. 
‘The quantity of food obtained from the total number of 
these rabbits would be nearly 2,567 tons, worth at a shilling 
each £115,000. There is some secret about where a pecu- 
liar kind of rabbit skin—the silver greys—goesto. They 
are selected for Russia, and it is supposed they come back 
to England as Siberian furs.* The total number of hares 
and rabbits produced in the United Kingdom is.stated to 
be 80,000,000, supplying 40,000 tons of food. 





—The impulsive clerk who accidentally deposits a shovel 
,, was in the 


drug. store, Saturday evening, negotiating for a bottle of 
finiment.—Danbury Now. | - 
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new game. We found the balance of the first covey quite 


-SPORTS IN CANADA. 
——~+---—— 
LAC A BELLE TRUITE, 


“Bien! Charlo,” I exclaimed, ‘‘here we are at last,” as far 
below us through the trees I caught the glimmering of 
water, and in a few moments more we stood on the borders 
of Lake Tontari, which I described to you im my last on 
“Winter Sports in Canada.” Throwing down our packs 
Charlo proceeds to hunt up the rafts which are to convey 
us to the opposite shore and have been drifted away from 
their moorings by the last northeasterly storm. While 
Charlo is searching for the rafts I collect together some dry 
bark and wood, and lighting it and my pipe envelope my- 
self in a cloud of smoke, and safe from the attacks of those 
pests, the black flies, which are hovering around in swarms, 
watching their opportunity to pounce down and gorge 
themselves on my innocent person, I patiently await his 
return. The Indians seem to be the only living creatures 
that enjoy an immunity from their attacks. Their 
smoked tanned skins set them at defiance. Mr. black fly, 
frustrated at all points, quietly lies down and dies from 
pure chagrin. Charlo returns with the raft which, let me 
here add, is rather a primitive affair, simply three logs 
about thirteen feet in length,joined together by. birch withes, 
two shorter pieces placed crosswise upon it form the seats, 
and in the centre a large corseau of bark forms a safe re- 
ceptacle for the fish. Ican assure the reader though, that 
these rafts are better adapted for fly-fishing than any canoe 
I have ever fished from. Their broad, flat surface affords 
a secure foothold, and being elevated but a couple of 
inches above the water makesan easy landing for the trout. 
It is propelled with small effort, and if wind favors, a sail 
made from a blanket materially assists its progtess. 

Piling our packs in the centre, but retainiag my gui by 
my side for astray shot at a duck, with which these inland 
lakes teem in spring and.early autumn, we scize our pad- 
dies and our united efforts soon land us at our old camp on 
the opposite side. These summer camps are very similar 
in construction to the winter ones, with the exception of 
the stockade, which is here dispcnsed with. Charlo gath- 
ers together the remnants of our old fire, and soon has the 
kettle boiling for our tea anf some pork grillades hissing be- 
fore it, which throws‘ out an aroma gratefu) to hungry 
men. After satisfying the inner man bountifully we light 
our pipes, and throwing ourselves down before the fire 
subside into a quiet contemplation of the outlook before 
us, until aroused by the following inquiries from Charlo: 

‘Did you ever hear, sir, of lac a Belle Truite?” 

At this unexpected question I roused myself, and sitting 
up exclaimed, ‘Heard of Belle Truite? What an idea!” I 
had dreampt and talked of it~ the past six months, ever 
since Etiennes had come into the settlement with a corseau 
of fish, such as had rarely been equalled. All inquiries 
as to whence they had come only elicited the laconic 
reply, Belle Truite, and as no one knew anything of Relle 
Truite, no one was much the wiser by his answer. Now 
as I had visited Etiennes’ camps last winter and made my- 
self somewhat familiar with his haunts, I felt within my- 
self a glowing ambition to go and discover Belle Truite. 
After along discussion—for many elements entered into 
the question—as to Jow we should arrange the expedition, 
it was decided we should make the attempt and start forth- 
with and sleep that night at Etiennes’ first camp and com- 
mence our search from there on the morrow. I have faith 
that Charlo’s knowledge of woodcraft will enable us to 
discover its whereabouts from the bearings of the country. 

We resume our places on the rafts, and passing through 
the inlet that connects the lakes, we emerge into the second 
one. Rising abruptly from its shoré some hundreds of 
feet is Caribou Leap, a mountain so named from an event 
which happened many winters ago. Charlo’s father and 
companion, while hunting here one day, started a caribou 
far above the lakes. The snow was deep and yielding, and 
they rapidly gained uponit. The caribou made-for the 
mountain, his pursuers still following closely, and a shot 
from Clarlo’s father wounding it, it dashed wildly toward 
the precipice, and with one bound sprang from its edge and 
fell lifele8s at its foot. 


At-the entrance to tlre third lake we disembark, and haul- 
ing up our rafts for greater safety against our return, as- 
sumed our packs, and picking up the line of blazes, we 
reach Etiennes’ first camp at dusk, and were only comfort- 
ably domiciled ere the rain came down in torrents. Our 
fire spits and sputters in it, but burns -up fiercely neverthe- 
less. We sit back under the comfortable shelter, and hav- 
ing improvised a checker board and checkers from birch 
bark, we wile away the few hours befomeit is time to turn 
in. I slept soundly, lulled by tho incessant patter of rain 
on the bark roof of the camp and the fatigues of the day’s 
tramp. 

The morning broke fair, and. we started: out to try and 
discover the mysterious lake.’ The bearings are taken and 
we finally make a bold push, and ere noon’ T was rewarded 
by a sight of our Eldorado—a pretty little sheet of water 
embosomed among :the spruce-covered mcuntains, about 
two miles from camp. It would ‘scarcely cover twenty 
acres.in all, and its size Certainly could be no criterion for 
that of its trout. In years past a family of beavers formed 
a dam across the outlet, which flooded the few level acres 
around it, denuding them of trees and underbrush. The 
capture of this interesting. family and the destruction of 
the dam caused the subsidence of the waters to their former 
Jevel and left them bare; but now a rich covering of coarse 
wild grass affords # famous feeding ground for the caribou, 
as we found numerous fresh tracks and ‘dung. These in- 
teresting little creatures, the beaver, have left many evi- 
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dences of their industry and skill, in cuttings of all sizes, 
from one to four inches in. diameter, and from the length 
of cordwood down. ‘Their habit is to bring these twigs 
and billets to thei» houses, and after devouring thé inner 
rind or bark to cast them adrift. ‘Charlo selects an old, 
dry sound spruce for our raft, and late in the afternoon we 
launch the first craft on the lake, and we set out on a voy- 
age of discovery. I splice my rod, and attaching my most 
tempting flies to my casting line, Charlo paddles towards 
some lily pads that rear themselves in the centre of the 
lake. As wenear them I cast my line, and scarce had my 
fly touched the water when rushing upwards with opened 
mouth, a huge fellow seizes it, and turning to descend with 
a twisttof my hand I feel that he is secured. Carefully I 
play him, till exhausted I bring him in to the raft, and he 
is safely landed. ‘Two dozen trout, averaging two pounds 
in weight, rewarded our skill and fully sustained the name 
of this little mountain gem. Neyer before, as a fisherman, 
had I enjoyed such sport, and it was long after dark before 
I thought of returning to camp. 


It is a difficult thing to pass through a forest at night. It 
is particularly hard where you are obliged to cross numer- 
ous windfalls. * You walk ten feet on some fallen monarch, 
and are doubtless surprised when it comes to an unex- 
pected termination and you are launched into space. Our 
experience that night returning to camp was, to put 
it mildly, rough. Rent clothes, scratched hands and 
faces bore full evidence of it. A good supper and com- 
panion pipe put us it good humor and these annoyances 
are soon forgotten. 

This eamp here is Etiennes’ headquarters for balsam 
gathering, and his implements and ladders are carefully 
laid beside the stockade. The process of gathering it is 
quite simple. A small can, the shape of a tin tea-pot, is 
used to prick the blister filled with the gum with which 
the balsam trees are covered at certain seasons. Large 
quantities are thus collected, the market price of which is 
some ten shillings per gallon. Its healing qualities~are too 
well known to need further description. 

The flies to-day have made sad havoc of my physiogomy, 
and two swollen eyes, nose, and chin run into chaos attest 
the virulence of these pests. Brine water reduces the 
swelling and somewhat relieves the irritation. When black 
flies cease to exist then indeed will this become the sports- 
man’s paradise. A blessing it is that from sunset till next 
morning’s sun has again revived their drooping energies 
they are not visible, and the tired sportsman may enjoy 
good rest. 

One more day’s good sport on Belle Truite, and I bid it, 
x reluctant farewell. My expectations have been more than 
realized, and we carry home some trophies that will excite 
the envy and admiration of every fisherman in the settle- 
ment. Mv latgest is a little over'two pounds, strong, gamey 
fish that require no little skill to capture. We spent the 
last night at camp in a jollification. Charlo favors me 
with a Huron song, though I doubt if he even knows 
the meaning of it. He has a rich voice, pleasing in the 
extreme. 

On our return to Tontari we decide to: spend the night 
on the island and enjoy one evening fishing off the point, 
which proves to be good. I rose some large trout. Our 
only covering to-night is our blanket and the broad canopy 
of the heavens, A good fire is kept up, and on our beds 
of balsam we enjoy a refreshing night’s rest, with no fear 
of miasmas in these clear regions to worry us. About ten 
o’clock two loons, attracted by our fire, swam round us and 
commenced their shrill cries, till annoyed by their perse- 
verance, I seized my gun and gave them both barrels. The 
report and their scream of defiance, as they rapidly moved 
off, awoke a thousand echoes among the silent mountains. 

Our progress next mourning down to the first lake was 
accelerated by astrong wind, and I doubt whether ever 
raft before made such time. The loons of last night ae- 
company us part of the way, uttering their discordant 
cries. An amusing incident occurred here last season. 
My friend Dr. W, of Staten Island, while on a visit ac- 
companied me here on a trip, and returned a sad and dis- 
appointed man. He isa tall, long-legged fellow, and it is 
proverbial among his friends that those same legs are a 
source of no small amount of misery to him, He either 
has no control over them or they over him. I leave it to 
the reader to decide which. We were each out on our raft 
early one morning, and having an exciting time among the 
trout, which rose greedily to our flies. I had strucka 
large fish which was giving me some trouble, as he proved 
sulky and obstinate. All my energies were devoted towards 
making a successful landing, whena loud splash! splash! 
about a hundred yards behind me in the direction of the 
Dr. admonished me that. something was up. ‘‘Ah, ha!’ I 
mentally ejaculated, ‘‘the Dr. has hooked thc king fish.” 
A succession of splashes here followed, and fearful lest the 
Dr. should lose him, and intent on my own fish, I yelled 
out to him without turning my_head, *‘Play it, Dr. play it, 
or you will lose it; give him line.” No answer vouchsafed 
this, and having by this time landed my own fish, I turned 
enviously to the Dr. and took in the whole situation at a 
glance. It was the Dr. himself that was creating all this 
commotion, in his. vain endeavors to pull himself on the 
raft, but each effort only resulting in a fresh splash. The 
thing was so absurd thatI sat down and roared loud and 
long. As soon as I could command my risibles I went to, 
his assistance. Hat, seat, fish, rod, corseau, and trout -all 
floating about promiscuously! Collecting these we made 
for camp, and starting a fire the Dr. divested himself of 
hisouter garments and hung them up before it to dry, 


This was all very well until the flies, scenting him out as 
legitimate prey, made suc: an onslaught that the Dr., with 
a howl of pain, made for the lake at a 2-40 rate, never 
once stopping until he had submerged himself to the neck 
in the water, and there remained disporting himsetf until 
his clothes were dry. His account of the accident was, 
he had liooked a fish, but having in some unaccountable 
manner hooked his legs in his pole, he had tripped and 
gone in headforemost. His ‘blundering footsteps often 
called forth deep and forcible anathemas from Pat, which, 
to give him credit, he always took in good part. 

Our road from here out has been described. No accident 
worthy of note occurred. That night I sat down with my 
old companion, Mr. Neilson, and dined on the delle. truite. 

In concluding this account let me add for the benefit of 
any sportsman that may at any future time visit this re- 
gion, that the most killing fly on the lakes is a large bright 
yellow wing and body to match. G. M. F., Jr. 


Che Magazines. 


PIGEON SHOOTING IN SPAIN. 
ee 

Pigeon shooting in Spain occupies a most prominent po- 
sition, and is a leading act in the programme of all the 
public festivals, ranking next to bull fights. In each mu; 
nicipality (ayuntamento) is kept the list of those desirous 
of partaking in this and other exercises. No one can be 
enrolled among the pigeon shooters (palumberos) but those 
who are crack shots, and who understand all the subtle; 
ties of their art. Such are called escopeteros. In a rumer- 
ous population there may be fifteen or twenty escopeteros, 
who alone have sufficient skili to enter the lists. 

In every important town a place is devoted to pigeon 
matches, and at Pampalerna it extends beyond the ram- 
parts. 

It is only on fete days that pigeon shooting is allowed; 
and then all the champions, gun in hand, present: them- 
selves before the mayor of the eorporation. From thé 
ayuntemiento, accompanied by a numerous escort, the al/ 
cade himself being in the lead, ‘preceded by a military 
band, the cortege of pigeon shooters, followed by the 
whole rabble of the town, proceed to. the shooting ground. 
A double barrier separates the palwmberos from the specta- 
tors. Inthe centreis a platform occupied by the pigeon 
shooters and the members of the municipality, all dressed 
in thejr grandest costumes. At the lower part of the stand 
with atable before him, is the .sinbano or scorer. Three 
immense pannicrs hold each twenty birds. On the left; 
facing the dignitaries, are placed the shooters. The alcalde 
gives the signal, and a man lets slip the birds from the bas: 
kets at certain stated intervals. -As'the pigeons are loosed 
one by one, the first shooter fires at them. If he hits the 
first bird he fires at the second, and so on, until he makes 
a miss, when the next man takes his place, every one shoot 
ing until a bird is missed. The assistants in the meantime 
show by their shouts whether the marksmen are skillful or 
not. While the match is going on the sinbano eens a 
eareful count of the birds, to credit the shooters with their 
pigeons, and he who has shot the greatest number is de: 
clared the victor. The alcalde then presénts to the winnet 
a handsome gun, and the cortege, music in the van 
marches back to town, amidst the acclamations of the rag- 
tag and bob-tail. 

Generally a grand fandango concludes the pigeon per- 
formances. The crack shot becomes an object of the great- 
est interest. As to his gun, it remains in his family as a 
precious heirloom, and is handed down from generation to 
generation At Pampelerna we saw a carabine of honor, 
which had been won some one hundréd and forty years 
ago, by an ancestor of the possessor, and it could not have 
been bought for all the gold of Peru.—Translated for For- 
EST AND STREAM from La Chasse Illustrée. 


[Perhaps Messts. Brown, or Der Forest, or Le Breton or 
Mr. Sage would like to go to Spain and teach the slow old 
antediluvian Dons how to handle a Murcot’s hammerless 


pigeon shooting breech loader. ]— Ep. 
—_—_—_— OOo 


THE CONSERVANCY OF OUR FORESTS. 


——_>—_—- 


EW subjects are of so universal importance as the pro- 
tection of our forests. Trees are.things of slow 
growth—it takes a lifetime. to grow a pine or oak, and 
when cut down they can only be replaced by the pianting 
or preservation of other trees, and by protecting their 
infancy and sparing their growth for another generation. 
And as trees grow in all countries, are needed for the 
health of all nations, and are indispensable in the industries 
of every people—their preservation becomes as just stated, 
a matter of universal concern, and one in which all nations 
may most appropriately unite to carry forward. This 
work has been inaugurated by the recent holding at Vien- 
na, of the International Congress of, Forest Culturists, at 
which the Italian, Belgian, French, German, Dutch and 
Hungarian governments were represented, by a delegation 
of nearly four hundred members, and where the preserva- 
tion of the forests as a protection of the water supply form- 
ed the chief topic of the discussion. The deliberations of 
this body brought out such facts and statements as the 
following: 

In Palestine the springs are dry, and the river Jordan is 
now four feet lower than-in former times. Greece has 
suffered in this respect from the cutting down of the forest; 
in Hun the drouth is periodic; Sardinia and Sicily are 
less fruitful than formerly. Now on the other hand, what 
have been the positive results from the planting of the 
large numbers of trees in such districts? In the Delta of 
Egypt, there were formerly but five or six days of rain in 
the entire year. By the planting of twenty millions of 
trees, performed under direction of Mehemet Ali, the num- 
ber of rainy days in a year has been increased to forty-five. 
Formerly, rain was unknown in Ismalia, a district on the 
Suez Canal, but since that canal was opened, and the land 
has become saturated with water, trees, shrubs and plants 
have grown, and this has steadily increased the number of 
rainy days throughout the district: And this marked 
change, from years of no rain ‘to fourteen rainy: days in a 

doyear, has been wrought in the short space of five years. 
r formerly a finely wooded region was long since de- 
vastated by the Venetians and twenty-five years ago rain had 








ceased to fall... To save the country from utter desolation 


the Austrian government planted seventy millions of olive 
trees in this section, and with sthiflar’ tesults to those just 
mentioned. aca F 

To come nearer home,_It has been_ stated on good au- 
thority that the rivers of New England have diminished in 
volume within the last half century,,during which. time the 
forests have been cut off to furnish fuel..for,,our- ries 
and furnaces and engines, \and:-in:manyiinstances, manu- 
facturers have been.:obliged-tovemploy stéam to drive the 
mills formerly operated: by.‘ waters: »But 4f there are in- 
stances of this kind ameng: us, theretare also those just as 
marked in the opposite direction. 

The conversion of the ‘desert of’ Utah ‘into a country of 
vegetation has already raised ‘the level 6f the Salt Lake at 
least seven feet’ above’ its’ former’ lével.’ Throughout 
Kansas, Utah, and Nebraska ‘the ‘planting of forest trees 
has produced a complete. change inthe climate of those 
States, and they are no. Ionger blighted-by drouth and 
scorched by the sun. 

Foreign states have recognized. the importance of con- 
troling this matter; and in Switzerland, Prussia and the 
German States the governmentsiare :pursuing not only a 
rational, but a legal modefor the:protection of forests and 
the encouragemént-of: treé. culture;osAmd'it was to make 
general throughout thenations:this action of a few of the 
States that the International Congress of Forest Culturists 
was held. Through: this ‘means‘it is tobe hoped that the 
system of forest conservanty may ‘become general, and that 
by a universal system oné Country may Hot suffer in conse- 
quence of the ignorance or indifferetice of another. 

In our own State greater.attention should be given to this 
matter. There is beginning to-be a scarcity of wood and 
timber throughout the older portions-of.the State, and lum- 
ber men each succeeding year are seeking avenues into the 
farther interior, for the purpose of obtaining large and 
small lumber of every deseription. »-A bout our older towns, 
and upon the farms that ‘have been long ‘cleared, there are 
acres upon acres Of waste land; tliat could be devoted to no 
better purpose than to grow tp to’ forest.: “And we believe 
the law of February 29th, 1872, in regard to the exemption 
of taxation from land dévoted to transplanted forest trees, 
should be so changed as fo include all land set aside for the 
growth of forest trees, in any town or township of Maine at 
the discretion of the town suthorities.— Maine Farmer. 
ee 

WILp Boar Hountiné* tn’ Arrtca.—aAs an example of the 
immense muscular power of the wild bodr, we give a short 
description of a hunt from the London Field:— 


I had gone out shooting early one ‘morning, and one of 
my dogs had followed me ‘unperceived..:' The brute knew 
well enough it would be ‘sent back if*I canght sight of it, 
and so kept itself well in’ the’ background until I fired at, 
and as I supposed missed,.a great boar which was rooting 
about in one of the glades of the jungle. It thex made a 
rush past in pursuit, and ‘some ten minutes afterwards I 
heard it giving tongue; and, as the sound was steady in 
one place, it was plain the pig must be at bay. Knowing 
from many a camp-fire story that a hound was nearly cer- 
tain to lose its life in such an encounter, and this one being 
an especial favorite of mine» from. its. skill and pluck in 
tackling wounded buffalo, L..made .an..attempt to force a 
way through the jungle, here so thick as to be all but im- 
passable, and while doing so I came onthe spoor, not ten 
minutes old, of a troop of buffalo, which the noise made 
by the dog had disturbed, and which were making towards 
an evergreen thicket, where they would be sure to stand. 
The first thing was to get the dog quieted, and so I went on 
until I reached it. The boar, an immense brute, with tusks 
eight or nine inches long, was standing with his hind quar- 
ters protected by a bush, facing the dog, which I was sorry 
to perceive all covered with blood from the severe gashes it 
had already received. - I-would not-fire for fear of driving 
the buffalo out of the covert, but took a couple of spears 
from my gun bearer, and went; up to within five yards of 
the grunting brute, and hurled one into its ribs behind the 
shoulder, On receiving the wound—a deadly one, as these 
spears can be thrown with great force as well as precision— 
it wheeled round, ploughed up a furrow with its curved 
tusk, and came straight at me. It-was. utterly impossible 
for me to get out of its way, so using the remaining spear 
as a leaping pole, I planted it straight in between its shoul- 
ders, and leaning all my weight on it sprang over the brute’s 
back just in time to escape -his tusks. I Tost my grasp of 
the spear, which was driven right down ‘throughhim, but 
my Kaffir ran up and stabbed it as. it struggled to rise, and 
the dog, seeing its enemy on the ground pinned it by the 
ears, and in a few seconds it was dead. 

<<< 

A MARTINIQUE SNAKE.—The bane of this delightful par- 
adise is a serpent—what paradise is without its bane>— 
called by the fearfully suggestive name of the “‘iron lance.” 
This reptile, with venomous taste, chocses the coolest and 
most delightful places in the garden for his retreat, and it 
is literally at the risk of one’s life that’ one lies down on 
the grass; or even takes a rest. insan. arbor. The wounds 
inflicted by these serpents are very apt to. be fatal unless 
immediately cared for. The whole island is infested with 
this dangerous reptile, and it 1s said that on an average 
nearly eight hundred persons’ are ‘bitten every year, of 
which number from sixty to ‘seventy cases prove fatal 
while many others result in nervous diseases which. are al- 
most as bad as death. A few years ago, when Prince Ar- 
thur, of England, visited this island, a grand féte was given 
in his honor in the Jardin des Plantes. In the evening the 
grounds were beautifully illuminated, and»thousands of 
people sauntered throuzh its cool and shady avenues.. A 

large number were bitten by the ‘“‘iron lance,” and many 
of them never recovered from the effects of the poison. 
The fondness of this terrible reptile for cool and shady 
places is a serious drawback on: the pleasure of; rambling 
through the charming groves of ,Martinique. A. rest on the 
ass under the shadow of some spreading tree. is always 
aunted by the dread of unseen dangers, and one cannot 
even cross a field without exereising’ extreme’ caution.— 
Rambles in Martinique, in Harper's for January. 
3 a ep 

—The Amateur Base Ball Convention will be held in 
March, when an attempt will be made to secure radical 
changes in the rules that govern base ball contests, 

—A Danbury man having given up all hopes of a war 


with Spain, has consented to accept a 
Rem i.” Swl, ele str tne ere Ben 
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For Forest and Stream 


HERB ROBERT. 


eicaieacsons: 
[The Herb Robert isa most common little plant, which has often been 
found green under the deep snow in winter in Central New York. Itis 
the Wild Geranium or Cranesbill, G. Robertianum of Linneus. See 
Gray’s Manual, p. 73. It blooms from June till October, and is found 
plentifally in Europe.] 
HE parting step of summer 
In all our Western woods, 
Is where the low Herb Robert 
Makes fair the solitudes. 



















O darling llttle blossom! 
With leaves so fringed and gay, 
For spring and autumn blazoning, 
Do meet in them to-day. 









Those faithful little leaflets 
That curl around thy form, 

All through the wild dark winter, 
Are green ’neath sleet and storm. 










Lo! when the blast updriveth 
The feathery snow away, 

“Good morrow, dear Herb Robert,”’ 
Sings little Nut hatch gray. 













“*Tis tired Iam, and hungry, 

w Poor pecking on atree; 

To see your face of summer 
Cheers up a bird like me.” 










And Master Chipmunk beggeth 
For just one smail green spray, 

To take i’ the nest to Madam, 
Who likes a fresh bouquet. 








But fast flee bird and sqnirrel, 
For human tread is nigh, 

A boy’s brown hand uproots them, 
A little maid stands by. 








Soon are they faithful leafiets 
Unfolding free and fain, 

No more the storm comes near thee, 
It drifts without the pane. 







In waysides fair of England, 
By castles stern and bleak, 

On wild Welsh roads, on Scottish soil 
In sight of Alpine peak. 








Where blushes lute the sunset, 
Night in the vale below, 

As rings the plaintive Angelus, 
And home the peasants go. 














































As wander far the footsteps 
That found thee midst the snow, 
Again thy bright leaf greets them, 
And fresh thy flow’rets blow. 


With dreams of home and kindred, 
Thou cheerest on the way 

With memories pure of childhood, 
Thou dost refresh the day. 


pereere 


So, be it bird or squirrel, 
Or man, that asketh thee 

Alms of such cheer as thou canst give, 
Thou givest full and free. 


And as for every good thing* 
We thank the Lord on high, 
Thank Him for brave Herb Robert, 


With all my heart, say I. PF. te 
Arsany, N. Y., Dec. 27th, 1873. 
oe Oo 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS.—FOLINGSBY’S 
POND. 





BY HAVILAND. 
epeeiping ass 

UR party had reached their boats at ‘‘Pine Tree Land 
ing,” on the Racquette River, and, luncheon over, 
were grouped about the trunk of the famed old tree that 
gives the locality its name, enjoying the golden sunshine 
and the freedom from care and restraint that comes like 
rain in summer to ‘‘those who seek out Nature in her 
strongholds,” and test the wild joys of out-door life. Di- 
rectly in front of us the turbulent river, the great highway 
of the wilderness, foamed along on its course to Tupper’s 
Lake. To the left a small stream crooked its way down 
through a marshy plain, which stretched away a mile or so 
to a mountain range. ‘‘Up this stream a mile and a half is 
Folingsby’s Pond,” said Wardner, our guide, shading his 
eyes with his hand and gazing up stream; ‘‘any of you 

ever been there?” 

To all of our party this romantic pond was unknown, 
save by repute, and we at once decided to visit it, and con- 
r tinue our trip to Tupper’s Lake next day. Following each 

other in single file we rowed and poled our boats up the 

narrow outlet, through the brush and rushes, now gliding 

smoothly over deep pools, floored with shining white sand, 

then grazing the bottom, and with oar and setting pole 

fairly lifting the light boat over the obstructions. A short 
* turn to the left, a few sturdy strokes with the oars, and 
crushing our way through the willows that lined the bank 
we shot out into the clear bright waters of Folingsby. 

“Get your trolling lines out,” said our oarsman, ‘‘there’s 
good fish in this pond,” and, agreeably to the command, 
the long line and chain of hooks, baited with shiners, 
floated astern. ” 

We were watching and admiring the graceful flight of 
two white gulls, as they flew about, now splashing into the 
pond, sending the clear water in showers all about them, 
then soaring away up the mountain side, their snowy shapes 
in bold relief against the dark background of evergreen 
forest, when a slight twitch, then a decided pull on our 
line, told us that one of Folingsby’s speckled beauties was 
attached to us, and playing the fish carefully for a few mo 
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ments we drew it towards us and lifted the dainty crea- 
ture into the boat with the landing net—a good seven pound 
salmon trout. While unhooking our fish our companion 
struck another with similar success, and laid it beside its 
mate. 

Proceeding in this way we were soon at the inlet, where 
two of the party were catching speckled trout, two and 
three at a cast, as fast as they could let their flies touch the 
water. To the left on a knoll, the blue smoke curling over 
the tree tops, the cheerful ‘‘hack” uf the axe and the sound 
of voices told us where our camp for the night was to be, 
and heading our boat in that direction we were soon on 
shore, and our fish delivered over to ‘‘Shady,” an unhappy 
youth who had been deluded into accompanying the expe- 
dition, and whose dark complexion had won for him his 
present name. ‘‘Ef I hed acat here,” said he, as he took 
the fish, ‘‘I could ketch more of dese fellers dan ever ye 
see; ye know cats is dredful fond of fish, ain’t they? well, 
so fish likes cat jest the same. I would drownd the cat and 
anchor her out in the pond, and fish ud come around her 
thicker’n hairs onto a dog—then go to fishing.” 

‘‘Come to supper all you epicures,” called H., from the 
top of the knoll, ‘‘we have got speckled trout, brook trout, 
river trout, lake trout, salmon trout, and f-i-s-h,” winding 
up his remarks with his peculiar snort and whistle. And 
such a supper as our handy host had spread before us—the 
table of fresh peeled spruce bark, the plates being frag- 
ments of the fragrant bark. of the white birch, piles of 
crisp fried trout, venison steak, a ‘‘smother” of ruffed 
grouse and wood duck, and a cup of strong coffee at each 
sportsman’s elbow, is the bill of fare, and, with the appe- 
tite that outdoor life and exercise alone can give, we attack 
vigorously the tempting woodland viands spread before us. 

Supper over, the fire replenished, with pipe or cigar 
alight, we gather around the glowing camp fire, talk over 
the events of the day, plan for the morrow, or wake the 
long silent.echoes with song and laughter. 

We are to-night on classic ground. The bark shanty we 
will occupy was built for a ‘‘chosen band,” whose names 
are as household words the world over. Here Emerson 
first conceived those thoughts and ideas tu which he gives 
such sweet expression in his poem, ‘‘The Adirondacks;” 
here’s where the wood-god murmured through the leaves, 
welcome, though late, unknowing, yet known to me. Here 
the lamented Agassiz caught ‘‘pugs” and all manner of 
creeping things native to the region, and astonished the 
guides by bis thorough and intimate acquaintance with all 
the ‘‘tenants of the wood.” Here the ‘‘autocrat” kept the 


began to fail, and kept his shanty closer, and one day a 
sportsman and his guide, passing by his cabin heard a good 
deal of loud talking, and going in found the old Captain on 
his bed raving with a fever. They coufdn’t help him any, 
but they stayed all night listening tohim. He raved awfully 
they said. Sometimes he would think he was in battle, 
and would call on his men to follow him, and wave his arm 
above his head as if he hada sword. Then he would make 
speeches. Then his voice would soften down and tremble, 
and he would whisper the name of 4 lady, and stretching 
out his hands would call her his angel. Then he would 
gnash his teeth and curse the man who stole her from him. 
Then he would shut his eyes and tell what he did for re- 
venge, and, as near asthe men could make out from his 
ravings, he had killed them both. Towards morning he 
died. The men wrapped him up in some blankets and 
buried him as well as they could. Then they looked the 
shanty over, and under the stone fireplace they fouud a big 
oak trunk with a splendid British uniform in it, hat and 
all, a gold mounted sword, a pair of pistols, some old fash 
ioned gold coins, and a lot of old letters and papers. One 
of the letters had a big seal on it, and was an officer’s com- 
mission, I take it. Some of the letters were addressed to 
Earl something, I forget what, it’s so long since I heard the 
name. One package of letters was in a lady’s handwriting, 
and was about half burned, as if Folingsby had meant 
some time to-burn them up and hadn’t the heart to do it. 
The sportsman meant to take the chest—letters and all— 
to New York, and write to the old Captain’s friends in 
England, but the whole kit was stolen from him before he 
got to the settlements, and that’s all anybody around here 
knows about Captain Folingsby. 

It was a weird and singular story, and the wild surround- 
ings gave it double force. We instinctively drew closer 
together, not without a furtive glance around, as if expect 
ing to see the gaunt form of the old nobleman (for such he 
unquestionably was) come stalking down the forest path. 

Our deer being now ready we put him in the boat, and 


taking the oars were soon near camp. As we approached, 
the rattling chorus of a popular melody was at its height, 


the musicians making up in vigor of lungs all they lacked 
in melody. Our near approach was the signal for a sudden 
cessation of the music, and the boys came down the brushy 
hillside with a rush and helped carry the deer up to camp 
and hang it up securely, and then, after a last smoke, we 
wrapped our blankets about us and stretching ourselves 
out upon the fragrant couch of hemlock tips were soon ob- 
livious to all passing events. 




















































little circle around the spruce-topped table delighted with 
his ever brilliant and witty conversation, as he has often 
done in other circles, when the ‘‘festive Board” was of ma- 
hogany, and the “‘service” of china and silver instead of 
birchen bark. Here Hosea Biglow climbed a lofty tree for 
the purpose of observing closely a fish hawk’s nest. Here 
this party of scholars were wont to lie soft and warm, 
camped in the ‘‘mellow autumn time,” and, let us hope, 
renewed their lease of life, for we can illy afford to lose 
men of such broad views and liberal sentiments. 


Leaving the noisy camp with our companion and guide, 
we paddled silently out into the calm, moonlit lake, taking 
a rifle along in case a deer or other game should appear to 
us, and wrapped in our blankets we coasted down the pond, 
our guide sending the boat along without a sound and 
scarcely aripple. The stillness and the easy motion of the 
boat was sedative in its effects, and we were almost in the 
land of dreams when the sharp ‘‘spang” of the rifle and 
the sound of some animal floundering on the shore aroused 
us. ‘‘What is it; a deer; did you hit it?” were the questions 
excitedly asked and coolly answered by the veteran guide 
with ‘“‘I guess I did; he lays there anyhow, and deer that 
ain’t hit, and pretty badly, too, don’t wait long after being 
shot at.” And as the boat grated on the gravelly beach we 
found our deer dead—shot through the head. 

‘“‘We had better tripe the critter right here; we don’t 
want the inwards laying around camp,” said W., rolling 
up his sleeves, putting a stick through the deer’s hind legs, 
and with our help suspending him from a jutting limb on 
the nearest tree. ‘‘Weare right at Folingsby’s Landing 
now; you have heard of him, I suppose,” continued W.; 


he was the strangest man that ever came into these woods. 


I never saw him, but I knew a man who was with him 
when he died. He came here forty years ago or more, 
built him a shanty just back of us, and gave this pond his 
name; but he didn’t stay at home much; he used to go 
rambling all over the country—sometimes way up the Sara- 
nac, and then some one would see him a few days aftera 
hundred miles from there. He never talked much to any 
one, and unless it was stormy, or some one was sick, he 
would not let them into his shanty. He was an English- 
man—a tall, fine looking man, grey-headed, would answer 
all questions about the woods and streams, and he knew 
them, too, like a book; but he’d get on his dignity if any 
one asked him any questions about himself, and I never 
knew any man to try that more than once. He lived here 
a long time, and no one knew anything about him, except 
what they guessed at. That he wasa man who had seen 
better days, and moved in high society in the old country 
some time, was about all any one could say, but why he 
should live like a hermit away off in the woods all alone 
puzzled everybody, and they finally gave up guessing and 
let the old man fish and huntin peace. After awhile he 


Woodland, Zawn and Garden. 


SHELTER PLANTING. 





HERE no sheltering arms of the original forests re- 

main to break the sweep of wind and storm, it be- 
comes a pleasant and useful work, a labor of iove to all 
who appreciate the good offices of the woodland, to place 
upon such parts of the farm or homestead as need shelter 
so mnch of new growth as will break the force of winter 
winds, and make areas of protection for the buildings, and the 
places where for many months of cold our faithful animals 
may gather and find refuge from the keen blast. In many 
ways will such shelters affect the farming interest beyond 
their contributions to the grace and beauty that should be 
inseparable from rural life. The snow will lie more even- 
ly upon the fields, and in this natural covering, and its 
protection from deep and excessive freezing, may be 
found the cause of the fertility and productive capacity, of 
great sections of the northern states and Canadas, that 
might without it become almost sterile. Under its soft 
folds, shaken down as quietly asa parent would cover a 
sleeping child, a woof woven as deftly and noiselessly as 
nature performs her most blessed works, the germs of a 
new year’s growth are hidden; and here they gather, as the 
season advances, an imperceptible force of vegetable en- 
ergy that supplies the magic for the wonderful transforma- 
tion scene that brings full luxuriant summer in one sweep 
from the thralls of winter. 

Under the snow, the even snow, are the mysterious 
chemical changes that when it is swept away by the south 
wind, fill the air with influences all recognise, but none 
can describe. The snowdrop and the violet steal a fra- 
grance from it that summer flowers with all their mature 
beauty bloom and fade without; the anemone and spring 
beauty, born of snow, water and damp forest air, are pne- 
cliled with a leauty as lovely as the graces of childhood, 
while when the streams and waterfalls are heard for miles 
as the flood sweeps on, the air has a capacity for sound 
bearing that makes a distant bell resemble a chime, and 
the notes of newly mated birds so full and sweet that many 
halt and listen who hardly hear or know their later war- 
blings. 

The even snow not only protects from the intense cold, 
but from the equally intense sunlight of midwinter. 
Whether this bright light, with some degree of heat, stim- 
ulates a movement of vegetable juices, that renders fatal 
the ensuing cold of a clear night, or whether there is some- 
thing directly injurious in the glare, is a question for 
learned and close observers to decide, the fact is one evi- 
denced by many forms of growth that are ‘‘ winter-killed” 
as the farmers say. In many cases when shrubs are thus 
injured, the snow line is distinctly marked. . All exposed 
branches will be sun-burned and blighted, while snow cov- 
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ered limbs will come outin all their usual fresh vigor. 
English Ivy will endure.a very low degree of cold if 
shaded or snow covered, and many hardy plants of north- 
ern habit will not-endure the sun in winter. Transplanted 
hemlocks will often wither above the snow, showing that 
their lessened roots will sustain the exhaustion of cold but 
not of light, and the hardy ground hemlock or yew will 
not afford its superb branches of vivid green for Christmas 
decorations unless gathered where shadowed. Not to mul- 
tiply the instances that are so numerous, there is full and 
abundant proof of the value to the soil and to vegetable 
life of snow covering, and on the roofs of buildings, and 
about their walls it is a great source of warmth by retain- 
ing heat. 

In the spring, even in May, during day after day of 
cloudless sky, a cold dry wind blows that is very painful 
in its parching character. It usually rises about nine or 
ten o’clock, caused beyond doubt by the air of the south 
being heated and rarified by the gaining power of the sun. 
To supply the vacuum thus formed the cold air flows from 
the north and west, bringing a chill from remote ice that 
does a great deal of damage. The young buds, opening in 
response to the warm sun, and the mild morning and eve- 
ning air, are sadly blighted by it; the fruit crops often 
being lost from the blighting chill, and poor humanity 
takes many a parching cold from these spring winds. No 
feature of our climate is more uncomfortable. All growth 
is checked, the ground if exposed to_the sweep of this gale 
dries and cracks like midsummer. At this time the wood- 
land is again a defense. The cold wind is thrown by it 
over many’a field lying in lee of the giant forms; while the 
air that steals through the forest gathers moisture, and is 
half disarmed.» Fields thus protected will become green 
and afford pasturage many days earlier than exposed land, 
and will save many a ton of costly hay, to say nothing of 
pats of golden butter with a flavor of sunshine in them. 
Let any scoffer at the value of woodland come from a wind 
swept field on such aday tu a spot that has a northern 
screen of forest, and he will find a changed climate. 
South of an evergreen wood it is delightfu' to bask in the 
welcome sunlight during many days of early and late sum- 
mer, when elsewhere steps are hastened by chills and drear- 

Ss. 

“aoe has been advanced that vegetable life, like ani- 
mal life, gives out heat, but in a very minute degree. How 
much truth there isin the idea the exhaustive researches 
of scientific men will beyond doubt discover, but a half ac- 
ceptance of the suggestion will force its way to the mind 
of any one who is in deep and unbroken forests in winter, 
for the mere absence of wind will hardly account for the 
sheltered impression one receives, for even in calm days, 
the woodland seems more comfortable than the open. 

Another valuable defense that comes from forests is 
thoir effect in arresting the flight of weed seeds, which 
either fall as they enter the calm air or are forced into high- 
er currents that bear them beyond to settle on the farm of 
some one who can spare land for weeds, but none for 
shrubbery. Ingenious indeed, are the manifold means for 
the spread of noxious growth. Did wisdom spread as the 
thistle, corner schoolhouses could withdraw their dreary 
unsheltered forms from view. Could good will to man be- 
come as inherent to the race as the roots of quack grass to 
the soil, how little need to aim pointed sermons; and were 
high aims communicated far and wide with the gentle air 
that wafts the tiny parachute of the dandelion, the lion 
and the lamb might lie in peace before our new plantations 
could shade their amicable repose; but ah me! it is not so. 
The good that endures seems weighted in the race; good 
seeds do not fly, corn, beans and potatoes sail not on the 
breath of summer to multiply unsown; by the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou live, and in the days wherein we struggle 
on, let us cherish the woodland that arrests a moiety of 
vagabond seeds to choke them in uncongenial soil and 
shadow, while our plants flourish in the sun; and let us 
wipe the sweat from the brow and rest under a canopy de- 
signed and built by nature in her favoring mood. 

To assuage the noonday thirst, the grove keeps alive 
the spring, and when ‘‘all signs fail,” and dryness seems 
perpetual, it will gleam and glisten, so long as ignorant 
arms do not cut away the trees that preserve its mossy 
source. And yetinall these favors that are here attrib- 
uted to the shelter, we leave unmentioned the infirfences of 
general climate, the injury of floods, and the destruction 
of droughts. These are wider subjects, beyond the scope 
and range of mere shelter planting, although as far as this 
is carried on, each step leads onward to the same end as is 
sought in the more important study of forest culture. 

Before going in medias res, to the system and mode of 
shelter planting, let a few thoughts be given to preserving 
the woodlands that afavored few possess, for they are wor- 
thy of all care ‘and protection. : 

The cutting of wood and timber from a ‘‘ wood lot,” 
can be carried on perpetually, and a valuable annual re- 
turn be derived fram it, but it needs more intelligence to 
do it properly than was possessed by him who killed the 
goose and mourned the loss of golden eggs. In Europe, 
the study of forestry is a profession, and not by any means 
an unlearned one. Here we are not able to conduct for- 
ests as yet under any governmental system, but must rely 
on general information. Thanks to many mest excellent 
papers that go into the hands of the best land owners, new 
ideas are rapid in extending their value, and many facile 
pens communicate individual experiment and experience 
to the general fund, so that the diversity of ownership and 
management of American woodlands may make out as 
great results as our countrymen are doing in almost every 
field of progress. 


The first important step in cherishing the woodlands is 
the total exclusion of all domestic animals. Many a man 
wonders and growls because all the large trees in his wood 
are ‘‘kinder dying out like.” And so they are, very much 
dying out like, and the reason is right on the surface. 
The roots of original forests are ordinarily all on top of the 
ground. In the. undisturbed woods they are mulched by 
the leaves of centuries, and kept moist by the mosses that 
are an important feature of the natural woodland. Small un 
dergrowth keeps the leaves from blowing away, and forms a 
barrier against sun and drying winds, and it is this condi- 
tion of, things that keeps the large timber in vital growth. 
There is a certain ornamental character in an open piece of 
woodland, and beautiful it is, but it can only be success- 
fully maintained in a second growth grove, or a naturally 
open one, like the park-like oak openings of the west, 
where from early habit the rootsf?seek in the deep-soil the 


moisture they need. 


Let cattle into woodland, and unless they have abundant 
feed elsewhere, or their range is very great in proportion 
to their numbers, they will soon bring about a change that 
will kill the timber. The undergrowth will be browsed 
away, the leaves and muck will be trodden from the sur- 
face spreading roots, and the wind will sweep away the 
dead leaves, and dry the ground until there is nothing but 
a network of roots to stumble over, and they gain but a 
scanty chance to procure the nourishment needed by large 
vigorous trees. The wind gets in with more and more 
force, and with half the supporting roots injured, the mon- 
archs fall one by one, admitting more sunlight and wind, 


and so the destruction iucreases. 


Had a few been discreetly cut each year, and hauled out 
on snow that would save from injury undergrowth and 
roots, the balance would grow and improve, and by cut- 
ting no tree until it reached its final prime, a succession 
would remain that would be of infinite value. A few 
acres of woodland thus managed will forever remain a 
shelter, a beautiful resort, and yield an annual crop, but it 
will not do all that and pasture cattle. It is asking too 
much, reminding one that it is not worth while to break a 
jar by trying to get out too many preserves in one handful. 

Not far from where your correspondent writes a fine 
field of many acres lies bare and unshaded. The land is 
very valuable and has yielded well for many years, but had 
the original pine been permitted to remain, or carefully 
cut from, it would be now worth probably quite as much 
as the net value of all the crops the land has produced, and 
certainly far more than the land even at the present price. 
Many of the trees would be worth now one hundred dollars 
each, and others still more, and there were a number on 
every acre as the stumps show evidence after many ycars. 
To-day there is not shade enough there for half a dozen cat- 
tle, while the snow that drifts from it keeps men enough 


at work breaking roads to partly cultivate it. 


So much for the old woods and their downfall. We 
now know of their vafue, and in our next will turn our at- 
tention to replanting for shelter, leaving it for some more 
able pen to tell us about new forests. Some experience in 
making wind screens may justify one more letter_on the 


subject. L. W. L. 


Hish Culture. 


THE NEW YORK HATCHING HOUSE. 








estado 
oe institution which is doing so mych good in a very 

quiet way is just at present in the height of its busi- 
ness season, and as there areso many who have not the 
slightest idea of either its work or management, I will 
give an account of what [ heard and saw in a visit to it, 


“between trains,” on December 29th. 


The building is placed on piles over Caledonia creek, 
just below an old mill dam, from which it gets its supply 


of water, and is under the immediate supervision of Mr. 


Monroe A. Green, who not only knows how to keep a 
hatching house, but also a hotel, if one may judge by the 
excellent dinner we had in the up stairs kitchen, although 
much of the credit for that may belong to ‘‘Ed.,” the stew- 
art of the establishment. Mr. Green keeps three men to 


clean and hatch spawn, feed fish, &c., and two to travel 
with fish after hatching. Mr. Seth Green, the State super- 
intendent, of course has charge of the whole as well as 
of the parties taking spawn on the lakes. On this day it 
happened that all hands were present, as Messrs. Mason 
and Welcher had just returned from journeys with the 
Sacramento salmon, the former had: planted his in Cohoc- 
ton creek, a tributary of the Susquehanna, and the latter 
had seeded down the upper Hudson via. Fortville creek, 
near Fort Edward. 

The upper part of the house is devoted to workshop, 
sleeping rooms, kitchen and dining room, and the lower 
floor is almost completely covered with hatching apparatus, 
filters, &c. On. the west side are the white-fish boxes, in- 
vented by the late Marcellus Holton; this is a most com- 
pact and perfect arrangement; it consists of a series of 
boxes perhaps eighteen inches or two feet square, (I did 
not get the measurements), and about two feet deep. Inthe 
bottom of each of these is a frame on which rests a dozen 
or more wire cloth trays which are all raised or lowered to- 
gether by means of two upright pieces attached to the 
lower frame. On these trays the white-fish eggs are placed 
and the water flows upward through them by means of a 
pipe at the bottom, and over an opening at the top into 
another pipe which supplies the next box placed a few 
inches lower. The fish after hatching pass through the 
boxes and,are caught in a screened box below. 
































































By meatis of these boxes a great quantity of fish can be 
hatched in a very small compass; if they are eighteen 
inches square, each tray will hold 11,000 eggs, as ihey meas- 
ure about sixty-four to the square inch, and twelve trays 
to each box would give it a capacity of 180,000 eggs ina 
space of two square feet. 

The salmon, and salmon trout troughs are about thirty 
feet long, and to economize room the same system of wire 
trays one above the other is used, except that the water 
enters the trough as usual at the end. ~No gravel is required, 
and the eggs are cleaned by removing a tray, and after all 
dead or imperfect ones are picked out, the remainder are 
sprinkled to remove sediment, and the tray that was on 
top takes it place on the bottom, and so on until all are 
cleaned. In times of rain or thaw, when there is a rise in 
the creek, all hands are kept on the jump to keep them 
clean. 

The Sacramento salmon were not only all hatched but 
feeding; they look very large to one accustomed only to 
brook trout. The proper time to introduce such fish is 
just as the sac is almost absorbed, for then they can swim 
nicely, and the weak ones do not have to struggle for 
existence in an overcrowded hatching trough, but these 
fish appear strong and well, and will probably all be dispos- 
ed of soon. 

Of this salmon there have been the following distribu- 
tions made: — 

Allen creek, tributary of the Genesee, 15,000; Fortville 
creek, tributary of the Hudson, 24,000; Beaver creek, tribu- 
tary of the Salmon, 17,000; Cohocton creek, tributary of 
the Susquehanna, 16,000; East Bloomfield creek, tributary 
of the Oswego, 15,000. 

The remainder I believe have been allotted by Prof. 
Baird, to the Mississippi and Ohio. 

There are about 1,200,000 salmon trout, and 1,000,000 
white-fish eggs on hand, some of the latter were just com- 
mencing to hatch; 85,000 salmon trout eggs have been 
furnished to Pennsylvania, and some to England. 

This replenishing of exhausted waters is a grand idea, 
and can only becarried out on a large scale by a State, and 
one State after another is waking up to the importance 
of it; they begin by appointing a commission to look into 
it, and as they see the results that have been accomplished 
by New York and other States they report favorably and 
commence operations. 

Very few people have an idea of the importance, and the 
amount of capital invested in the inland fisheries of the 
State of New York, or of the number of men who earn a 
livelihood in them. 

The New York hatching house has already done much, 
but it is only a commencement. A million white-fish eggs! 
it sounds good, it is good, but lake Ontario could take a 
hundred million fry, nurse and rear them, and in return 
would give a bountiful harvest to the fisherman and sup- 
ply a cheap and wholesome food to the people far and 
near. ; 

There ought to be no good reason for high prices for fish 
with all the wealth of water within the Empire State, for 
this same water which is now regarded asso much taken 
from the realm of Agriculture can be made to produce, 
acre for acre, five times as many pounds of animal food as 
the best ,razing lands in the State. And I will venture the 
prediction that within five years this building will be greatly 
enlarged, or there will be others like it. 

FRED MATHER. 


—In a most interesting report made on the snbject of 
Fresh Water Fish, furnished by M. E. Chevalier to the 
members of the French Conseil General, the following sur- 
prising statement is made:—That France in fishculture is 
not only indifferent, but displays great ignorance as to the 
methods to be employed. That the quantity of fish in the 
French rivers is diminishing every day, while prices are 
augmenting. M. E. Chevalier shows that every inhabi- 
tant of London consumes annually fifty pounds of fish 
derived from rivers, while the Parisian only eats two 
pounds in the year. The report states that while in the 
Thames, fish preserves are found by the dozen, that on the 
whole course of the Seine, a river peculiarly adapted to fish- 
culture, there are but three. It seems almost incomprehen- 
sible to us, that France the country of Coste, should pay so 
little attention to this most important subject of fishculture. 
Perhaps France theorizes while we in the United States 
carry Coste’s instructions and lessons into positive practice. 

ir or 
FOOD FOR HAND-RAISED TROUT. 





PRACTICAL fish-breeder in Boscobel, Wisconsin, 
sends a few hints on feeding trout, which scem tous 
to deserve attention. The cost of food can hardly be so ex- 
pensive an item in pisciculture as to deter persons from 
going into the business, especially when, ‘in the summer 
months maggots can be bred by the barrelfull at most in- 
significant cost. The writer mentions, by the way, that he 
uses zinc-lined boxes for hatching, an original idea with 
him, and which he considers a ‘‘great improvemeut overe 
anything I know of, unless it be Brackett’s trays, which I 
have not tried,” and continues:— 

‘‘ Does our water here in the west produce so much more 
natural food than yours in the east? or why is it that Norris, 
Green and Slack, in their several works on Trout Culture, 
make the feed of trout such a prominent matter? I feed 
my trout all they will eat of beef livers, which cost me ten 


cents each, and yet they do not cost me a half cent a pound 


for feed. 
Messrs. Dousman & Manu, who have ponds in the east- 


ern part of this State and feed liver and curds, tell me their's 




















sect food that breeds in the water. 


attention in Forest AND STREAM. 
Yours, 


Blatural History. 


STRANGE DUCKS. 


A. PALMER. 








appeared on the Atlantic borders. 


make an intelligent comparison therewith. Our 


referred to. 


9” 
my 


PHILADELPHIA, December 
Epitor Forest AnD STREAM:— 


1873. 


neck. 


their usual course to our shores by the gale. 


Head large and oblong, higher at the crown. 


Claws small compared with the size of the feet. 


bluish cast than on that of the Mallard. 
maries dark slate color, outer one white. 
light brown and on the inner edge lighter in color. 


recurring of central ones. Feet orange red. 
half ring on the ‘neck broader than the Mallard. 
part of the breast reddish brown spotted with black. 
the base of the lower mandible a white spot. 

black mixed with bronze colored feathers. 

brown interspersed wi ha metalic blue lustre. 
brown. 


Rump dark 


grey as it approaches the vent. 
able dark wavy lines of black. Belly and vent lighter grey. 
Measurement from bill to tail 32} inches, around the body 
24inches. Weight when shot 11} pounds. 

As this description is given from a mounted specimen, I 
am unable to give other measurements. Homo. 

Mr. Batty says:— 

All these ducks captured are males, and in their general 
color and form resemble the Anas boschas, or Mallard duck. 
It is remarkable that the plumage of these ducks varies 
greatly in color, and there has not been two individuals 
taken that have the plumage alike in its coloration. One 
specimen has pure white primaries, another has them a 
dark slate color. In one case the white band on the neck 
is but little broader than is usually observed on the drake 
of the Mallard, and in another the band is three inches 
deep and goes entirely around the neck, and is spotted with 
rufous. 

Having compared the descriptions of some of these 
ducks, and examined others, I think that these “strange 
ducks” are hybrids, and the progeny of the male Mallard 
and the females of the White-fronted and Snow Geese. 
The plumage of the ducks is heavy and compact, resem- 
bling that, of, the geese mentioned, in texture. One which 
was killed on. the Delaware river has the white markings at 
the base of.the, bill, which are peculiar to the Anser Gam- 
belit, Another has white primaries, which is a characteris- 
tic mark of the Anser hyperboreus. In fact specific features 
of the Mallard, and White-fronted and Snow Geese appear 
in the plumage,and structure of these large ducks, and I 
think it probable that that they will hereafter be found to 

e be hybrids, as before stated. Hybrids of the Mallard and 
Black. Duck have been taken, and J have known the Biack 
Ducks (Anas obscara) and domesticated Mallards to breed 
on several occasions, on Ashley Lake, near Holyoke, Mass. 
The small, bantam’ rooster has been known to breed with 
the larger variety of fowl, and why should not the Mallard, 
and .our, smaller species of geese produce hybrids, when 
they inhabit the same districts, and frequent the same wa- 
ters, aud associate, It is to be regretted that one of these 
“strange ducks” could not be had in the flesh, by some or- 
nithologist, so that its organic structure might be success- 


fully studied. .._., 
Should another specimen of these ducks be taken by any 


cost them less than a eent a pound for feed. Mr. Ruble 
who has ponds in Iowa and feeds liver, says that the cost 
of feed is so trifling that he does not count it in the cost of 
raising trout; this, of course, is owing to the amount of in- 


The above authors being standard authorities of Trout 
Culture liave a tendency to keep many from engaging in it; 
and I submit if it would not be well for you to give it alittle 


URING the past three years several strange ducks have 
Two of them have 
been shot near ‘‘Blackbird,” on the Delaware, another near 
Syracuse, New York, and a fourth is in a case of mounted 
ducks in this city. By a singular coincidence two letters 
came to us last week calling our attention to the specimens 
first named above, and recognizing their resemblance, from 
descriptions, to the one in case, we were enabled to 
asso- 
ciate, Mr. Batty, has taken the matter in hand, and we 
append herewith, both his opinion and one of the letters 


Among your many readers there may be some one who 
can name and classify an odd and possibly new duck (cer- 
tainly new to our waters), a description of which I append: 
Two of these ducks, and both drakes unfortunately, or I 
could add the description of the female, weighed twenty- 
two and a half pounds, very closely resembling a Mallard 
in marking, color, anc having the white half ring on the 


They were.shot three years ago at the close of a pro- 
longed northeast storm which proved so disastrous on our 
coast, and I am strongly of the belief that they are a for- 
eign species, and were driven in their migrations out of 
The bill of 
this duck is quite aslong as the head and resembling the 
Mallard in the rounding of the tip and general shape. 
Feet short 
and thick. Legs well feathered to a little above the joint. 
Plumage 
very thick, that of the head and neck down to the white 
half ring on the neck a changeable dark green of a more 
Wings short, pri- 
Secondaries— 
Tail 
wide and rounded, of fourteen dark feathers without the 
The white 
Upper 
At 
Back brown 


Scapulars 
A beauty spot on the wing of ashining green at 
the lower end, tipped with white.=Breast proper, light 
brown, mottled with black, and gradually running into a 
Sides grey, with innumer- 















of the readers of the Forest AND Stream, I should be 
happy to mount it gratuitously, and give an opinion as to 
its specific character. J. H. Barry, 
Bath, Kings County, N. Y. 
pnigeseees 
* AMERICAN MusEum or NaTturRAL History, 
CENTRAL Park, New York, Dec. 23; 1873. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

It is patent on the face of your handsome paper that a 
very considerable gulf—which has been all but persistent— 
between science and credulity, is being bridged over in 
ycur columns. Your sportsmen are the very men to-keenly 
enjoy the more solid truths when they are established and 
understood, and there is unquestionably an added zest 
to their favorite pastime when a view of the game recalls 
in the certain relations, or exhibits characters or functions 
which he has fondly and systematically learned through the 
eye of science. 


have to climb the sides of ‘Leg’s Hill,” in Salem, to get 
even a squint across your barrel. I have. found them in 
quite a number of different feeding places, in places quite 
the reverse of those stated in Fin, Fur, and Feather. Ido - 
not think it generally seeks from natural choice, the salt 
marshes, particularly when there is much water covering 
their surface, but I have filled my game bag with those 
same fine fellows in two hours after the tide had left these: 
marshes. Ihave had good sport on Newburyport. snipe 
grounds, some days. AndI have had on thesame grounds 
one week later, splendid hunting, and waiting, but have 
not bagged a single bird. On one occasion I spent nearly 
a forenoon on Marblehead beach, and no birds were wait- 
ing to be shot. I heard their peculiar call, and in re*ponse 
to my whistle, an answering note came full and clear, from 

the high bills between Salem and Marblehead. Upon 
reaching this high pasture ground in a little’ over two hours 
time I bagged twenty-seven of what I called the Actimus 
bartramius, and some half dozen of the Numenus arquatu:,- 
or curlew. In my experience of the habitsfof this bird, 

which are quite amusing, I have found these birds accom- 

modate themselves more to the place where they find good 

baiting, or feeding grounds, than to the particular localities 

themselves. Some of my best sheoting has been on what 

are known as the long Ipswich Neck grounds; here from 

the fifteenth day of August until the fifteenth of Septeni- 

ber, or until the first smart frost, I have bagged many 

fine birds with an occasional friend of another species, who 

like Tray was found in just such company as ill fate would 

have it, and consequently went to ‘‘bag.” 

Although this bird would be called generally shy, we 
think much more depends upon the manner of approach 
to the game, than shyness of the game itself. I have found 
these birds feeding near shallow ponds of water, and walk- 
ed up and knocked over a dozen at atime, I never await 
for my birds to get ready to fly before I shoot. Any well 
versed sportsman knows, or should know all about this. 

In conclusion I am of the impression that this bird quite 
frequently visits salt marshes, water, and the borders of 
meadows, and shallow ponds of water for the purpose of 
procuring food. Truly, L. Wyman. 























































































































With a view to add an item in this direction, and more 
particularly in this case to meet the constantly recurring | 
question, ‘‘How does the porcupine throw its quills?” I 
send you an account of an occurrence in the Central Park 
Zoblogical collection. The Director, Mr. Conklin, who 
has kindly furnished me these facts, had occasion to enter 
the large aviary, where, as a matter of present convenience, 
he had placed some specimens of the white haired porcu- 
pine, (erethizon dorsatus.) Here he also placed a young hare. 
The latter immediately sought cover in the corner of an 
open box. Mr. ‘Conklin and his faithful ‘“Mike” became 
at once solicitous, as a porcupine lay curled within the 
same enclosure. It is well known that the latter animal is 
as timid as a hare, and in this instance, true to its nature, 
the creature hugged the floor, presenting his back and tail | 
but securely concealing his head and feet. Both animals 
in a box of less than three feet length were ensconsed closely 
each in its own manner, at opposite corners. Mike, who 
swears he ‘“‘had’nt his eye off ’em,” says that ‘‘Porky shot 
off a complete shower of quills at the hare; for,” says he, 
‘‘we picked out over a hundred from him.” ‘‘True,” says 
Mr. Conklin; ‘‘but the most singular circumstance is that 
the hare was literally covered by the quills; that is, 
they were plunged into the nose, ears, feet, body, and, too, 
on both sides alike.” Nothing will convince Mike that 
these quills were not shot off like so many barbed javelins 
by some inherent propelling power. 

The porcupine, whose spines are not very conspicuous 
ordinarily, when aroused for defense, throws up the mask 
which conceals his battery, and lo, the long hairs of his 
back have been lifted from a shield-like patch, which is 
closely beset with short quills. The short tail also bears a 
large share of the weapons. These quills are very finely 
pointed and barbed; they are also set so loosely in the skin 
that the slighest plunge into the enemy suffices to fix them, 
where they remain not only to tease the victim, but to cre- 
ate a dangerous irritation. . 

The habit of the creature when aroused will show how 
he discharges the quills. He crouches closely to conceal 
the vulnerable parts, and then, presenting the quills toward 
the enemy, unmasked, strikes them in by quickly repeated 
sidelong blows from the tail: So rapidly does he thrust 
and recover his weapon, the action is not readily noticed; 
the effects are, however, most palpable. 

I think that naturalists have usually regarded this as the 
true explanation of the habit. We may add this as a fresh 
instance which may meet the eye of some one who yet is 
inclined to ask: ‘¢Does the porcupine shoot its quills?” 

J. B. Houper. 
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Tue Instinct or Curpmunks.—A _ writer mentions 
some curious characteristics of the striped squirrel or chip- 
munk. This little animal, so obnoxious to farmers, digs 
his subterranean abode during the month of June, carrying 
off all the dirt in his mouth to a considerable distance from 
his burrow and scattering it about among piles of rocks or 
bushes; seeming to understand that if left piled up at the 
entrance, it would readily attract the attention of his 
enemies to his domicile. For the like reason, to baffle 
pursuit, chipmunks dig their burrows about two feet per- 
pendicularly and then continue them in a horizontal line 
for some distance; from this base of construction nnumerane 
irregular passages radiate in all directions, having the nest 
and storehouse of the occupant as a common centre and 
objective point. Such a labyrinth not only makes it diffi- 
cult for aa intruder to find the nest, but enables the inmates 
to make their escape with ease. The striped squirrel com- 
mences to hoard his store in July. He carries in cherry- 
stones, apple seeds, and beech-nuts in large quantities, 
sometimes to the amount of half a bushel. The writer re- 
marks that he has seen this little creature drive off the red 
and grey squirrels when they happened to come near his 
castle, and asks if he be the champion fighter of the two. 
He also wants to know if any person ever saw more than 


one chipmunk inhabiting the same burrow. 
——__>—__— 


—The octopus caught off the coast of Newfoundland, or 
what portions of him were obtainable, is exciting a great 
deal of interest. Such fragments of the - huge cuttle as 
were photographed amaze one as to their size. The crea- 
ture must have beionged to gigantic species of cuttle-fish. 
Its body must have been eight feet in length, and was 
probably five feet in circumference. The arms were ten in 
number, radiating from the head, and in the middle there 
Was a powerful beak. Two of the arms were 24 feet in 
length. That specimens have been seen off the coast of 
Newfoundland with arms of 80 feet in length, admits of no 
question. Ofcourse this is huge enough, though we are 
pleased to notice that in accordance with our own ideas as 
published in our columns, the gigantic cuttlefish caught by 
the French corvette ‘“‘Alectron,” as shown in Figucir’s 
book, on no Jess an authority that than of Professor Morse, 
is an impossible picture. The capture of even the digjecta 
membrn of this cuttlefish, and the photograph taken, will 
allow us to-day to study and appreciate one of nature’s 
greatest marvels. 































































Sis 
ARLINGTON, Mass., Dec. 27. 1873. 
Ep1ror Forrest AND STREAM:— 

In the No 20, of Forest AnD STREAM, I notice a few re- 
marks upon the peculiar resorts of certain kinds of game. 
It may not prove uninteresting to some of your readers 
to know of my own experience and observations in rela- 
tion to the bird spoken of as the ‘‘Upland Plover.” This 
bird I have always supposed to belong to the class 
of shore birds named the ‘‘tattler” or in the words of the 
Marblehead, sportsmen, the ‘‘talkers,” from the peculiar 
notes uttered by them when high in the air, or about to 
alight upon the shore, or the hillsides of old Salem and 
Danvers. I have always classed-this bird as the Actimus 
bartramius. If itis a ployer strictly speaking, it has acquired 
the name, through common consent, or perhaps from its 
sometimes being found in close companionship with real 
simon pure Charadriida which is very unlike. I have for 
years past traversed the beach shores of Massachusetts, 
from east Boston to Ipswich; with gun in hand, and am 
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quite familiar with all the hannts of the many birds of dif- DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC Parks, 
ferent kinds that frequent these shores. I have found my Crry or New York, 
experience in relation to the peculiar haunts and habits of ° DECEMBER , 1873. 


Epitor Forrest AND STREAM:— 

The following donations were made to Central Park 
during the present month :— 
One South American hawk, from Ernest F. Hofmann. 

One South American squirrel, from McLefferts. 

One turkgy buzzard, from Cyrus J. Van Gorden. 

Two Canada porcupine, from Jas. Blood. 

One monkey, from Mrs. Fred Lewis. 

One pair imported Kerry cattle, from Thos. P. Ransdell. 
One Iri 


the alighting and feeding grounds of this bird is somewhat 
different from the experience of other sportsmen, in some 
few general respects. You will find at some seasons, and 
under some peculiar aspects of the weather this. bird will 
be found feeding along the beaches, and near the second - 
line of sea weed, upon the shores of Marblehead, the ‘‘Little 
Neck” as it is called, being an often sought feeding 
ground. When thus engaged, you will be able to ap- 
proach within quite short gun range. You will also notice 
on such occasions the change usvally is after a‘dense fog, 
which is at the time slowly lifting itself to the morning 
sun. Now is the,time for the sportsman to bag his birds if 





















ris? hare, from Thos. Hamilton. 
One pair wild turkeys, Mr. Underhill. 
Respectfully, 8. H. WaLxzs, 
Jan. 38.—Animals received at Central Park Menagerie for 
the week ending January 2, 1874: ; 






















he would do so at all, before the fog lifts entirely and exposes One red and blue aw, Ara macao. Hab. Central 
a sun-shiny beach. If you await until this moment, | 4 merica. : 
there is little question as to the term you will apply to your One Rhesus Monkey, Macacus sz ae India. 


birds. They are now “‘upland plover,” indeed, and you will 
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—ParTIAL ALBINOISM IN ANIMALS.—There have lately DECEMBER 27, 1873. 


come to our notice two cases of partial albinoism in ani- 
mals. Oneis a squirrel (informant does not give the 
species,) which was killed near Owasso, Michigan. We 
have been favored with a photograph of it. The squirrel 
was entirely white, with the excep#ton of a large roundish 
black spot on its back. Another isa common house rat, 
which is in the. collection of the Long Island Historical 
Society, of Brooklyn. Itis mottled with its natural grayish 
color. Cases of partial albinoism in animals are rare, and 
all animals and birds that are not strictly albinoes, general- 
ly have their eyes the natural color. Albinoism in any 
form is but a freak of nature, and like melanism, is com- 
mon to both animals and birds. 


—‘‘The Comparative Scructure of the Limbs of Birds 
and Reptiles,” is the prize subject of 1874, at the disposal of 
the Boston Society of Natural History. The award will be 
$1,000. Articles for competition must he sent to the Boston 
Society of Natural History on or before the first of April. 
The prize of "78 was won by Mr. Alexander Agassiz. 


Eprtor Forest AND STREAM :— 


journey. 





In one of your numbers, I think there was some account 
of the instinct of dogs in finding their homes from long dis- 
tances, which recalls to mind an instance that came under 
the writer’s notice in the fall of 1872.. A gentleman living 
on Long Island had a setter seven months old, and took him 
up to Orange County for the purpose of trying him on 
ruffed grouse and woodcock. We started out before day- 
light, with a thirteen mile ride before us, and two dogs in 
the wagon. After ‘travelling half way or more the older 
dog became restless and we let them both out for a short 
tun. Unforfunately the pup became alarmed at something 
and started ahead of the wagon, running so rapidly that we 
lost sight of him. We traced him for some two miles along 
the road by inquiries, but could not find him; so leaving 
word at the different farm houses we passed, to keep him 
until our return, if he could be caught, we kept on our 


After spending thet and the following day shooting, and 
meeting with fair success, we returned home, stopping on 


He fed and lodged himself and he carried me—all he asked 
in return was a water-hole in the frozen lake, and that I 
cut him. Sometimes the night came down upon us still in 
the midst of. a great open treeless plain, without shelter, 
water or grass, and then we would continue on in theinky 
darkness as though our march was to last eternally, and 
poor Blackie would step out as if his natural state was one 
of perpetual motion. On the 4th of Nov. we rode over 
sixty miles; and when at length the camp was made in the 
lea of alittle clump of bare willows, the snow was lying cold 
on the prairies, and Blackie and his comrades went out to 
shiver through their supper in the bleakest scene my eyes 
~ ever looked ypon.—Lieutenant Butler's ‘* Great Lone 
Land.’ 


—At Ocean View Riding Park, San Francisco, two races 
took place on Christmas Day. The First race was fora 
ourse of $1,000, free to all pacers and trotters to harness 
and torule. There were ten entries, eight of which came 
to the post.. Stewart and Lady Mac were second and head 
and head on the eighth mile. Stewart won. Time—29:133. 
The second match was a match running race between the 
celebrated mare Nell Flaherty and Joe Damiels. The match 
was a race for $2,000, one mile and a half dash. The race 
was a very even one, Joe Daniels winning by half a length. 




















our way to inquire if the dog had been seen, but could hear 
nothing of him. Arrived at home, we found Mr. Puppy 
there, he having returned the same day we lost him, but 






Time—2:46. 


Che Zennel. - 





CAN DOGS REASON? 


—_—_»——__ 
New Lisson, Ohio, Dec. 29, 1873. 


Eprror Forrest AND STREAM:— 

What an interesting book could be made up from the 
‘*Instinct of Young Pointers,” and narratives of similar 
nature, from among the many breeds of dogs. I think 
your correspondent uses a wrong heading for his article. 
‘‘Tnstinct” but poorly expresses the meaning of the actions 
of dogs at times. I have often noticed and experimented 
with dogs, and have about concluded that they possess a 
something higher than instinct, perhaps the power of 
reasoning. I know they possess the power of communica- 
tion, but how it is displayed is a mysterious proceeding; 
and yet there are numerous instances of this power being 
shown. There are occasions when a pointer pup will show 


_ the instinct of the breed, as I noticed in my dog, when he 


wasapup. The first time I took him with me when shoot- 
ing gamé, he showed the ‘‘blood” of his dam, an imported 
English slut. I was passing near a fallen tree, the top of 
which afforded a fine place for ruffed grouse, ‘‘pheasants.” 
The pup was walking close to the top when out came an 
old cock with that ‘‘whirr-rr” that startles even an old 
hunter; the pup was somewhat scared and retreated a few 
steps, but immediately walked up to the tree top and came 
to as pretty a stand as everI saw. I was delighted with 
him, and spoke to him in a mild tone to be ‘‘steady,” and 
kept him there until he could restrain his pup nature no 
longer, when he flushed the bird and jumped on the log, 
and watched its flight. He looked at me, as much as to 
say—‘‘I have marked it down,” and started directly for the 
bird. He pointed it again before I could get within shoot- 
ing distance. He had no previous training, as I considered 
him too young yet for this part of his training. He un- 
doubtedly had the “‘instinct” from his high breeding, and 
that instinct developed into reason, (might I say it?) as he 
became older. Could it be impossible that like the mind of 
a child, weak at first, but in manhood, strong and able to 
comprehend the most profound subjects, a dog’s instinct 
develops into a higher degree of instinct? I am at a loss to 
know where to draw the dividing line between instinct and 
reason. On another occasion he undoubtedly showed his 
ability to reason. He came to the trail of a bevy of quail 
in the snow, and as they had been flushed frequently that 
day by some pot hunters, they were very wild and running 
fast. He could not get them to stop, and backing a few 
yards he made a circle around: and ahead of them, and 
catching the scent, he stood firm, waiting them to come to 
him, which they did. He knew I was behind them, and if 
he was before, we certainly would have them ‘‘flanked.” 
We were rewarded with two birds for-our trouble. Was 
there,no reasoning in this instance? On another occasion 
he pointed a bevy of quail under a ‘‘corn shock,” and as I 
came up, one ran out, which he quickly caught,’ and held 
the fluttering bird in his mouth wifile he stood firm on the 
balance. It was such an unusual sight for me that I did 
not notice anything else. A big yellow dog, belonging to a 
farmer near by, had noticed us, and before I was aware of 
his approach,-he had ‘‘Max” by the throat and was worry- 
ing him. My first impulse was to shoot him, but a kick on 
the head satisfied him for an instant, when my dog imme- 
diately returned to the ‘‘point,” and the yellow brute again 
attacked him. I drove him off again and then noticed that 
“‘Max” had never let go of the bird. I thought that was 
pointing under difficulties. Perhaps some of the Forrest 
AND STREAM readers have noticed stranger peculiarities 
than these I have mentioned, that would interest us all. I 
had a few years since a ‘‘shepherd” dog that I had trained 
to do almost anything but talk. I could relate instances of 
him that would prove beyond a doubt, that a dog can 
reason. I would like to have your opinion upon the subject. 
B. 

[Dogs—especially highly bred pointers and setters—have 
marked animal intelligence but no reasoning faculties. 
What you would like to designate as reason is simply a 
strong faculty inherent in the dam and more wonderfully 
enlarged in the puppy; but you will find, as the pup grows 
older, the other qualities less distinct.—Ep. ] 


—Three hundred dollars in prizes will be awarded for 
dogs at the show to be held at Quebec on the 12th and 14th 
instants, 






how he ever found his way back, over cight or nine miles 
of hilly, crooked, country roads, never before travelled by 
him, 1s still a mystery to us. He is now well broken in, 
and excepting a little wildness at first, a splendid dog to 


shoot over. CIRCLE. 


Che Horse and the Course. 








ENDURANCE OF HORSES ON THE 


PRAIRIES. 
——_~—_—_ 


IDDING adieu to my host, a young Scotch gentleman, 
at Fort Ellice, my little party turned once more 


towards the north-west and, fording the Qu’ Appelle five 
miles above its confluence with the Assineboine, struck out 
into a lovely country. It was the last day of October, and 
almost the last of the Indian summers Clear and distinet 
‘lay the blue sky upon. the quiet sun-lit prairie. The horses 


trotted briskly along under the charge of an English half- 


breed, named Daniel. Pierre Diome had returned to Red 


River, and Daniel was to bear me company as faras Carlton 


on the North Saskatchewan. My five horses were now be- 
ginning to show the effect of their incessant work, but it 


was only in appearance, and the distance traveled each day 
was increased instead of diminished as we journeyed on. I[ 
could not have believed it possible that horses could travel 
the daily distance which mine did without breaking down 


altogether under it; still less would it have appeared possible 


upon the food which they had to eat. We had neither hay 
nor oats to give them; there was nothing but the dry grass 
of the prairie, and no time to eat that but the cold, frost 


hours of the night. Still we seldom traveled less than fifty . 


miles a day, stopping only for one hour at midday and 
oing on again until night began to wrap her mantle around 
the shivering prairie. My horse was a wonderful animal, 
day after day would I fear that his game little limbs were 
eae weary, and that soon he must give out; but no, 
not a bit of it; his black” coat roughened and his flanks 
grew a little leaner, but still he went on as gamely and as 
pluckily as ever. Often, during the long day, I would dis- 
mount and walk along, leading him by his bridle, while the 
other two men and the. six horses jogged on far in advance; 
when they had disappeared altogether behind some distant 
ridge of the prairie my little horse would commence to look 
anxiously around, whinnying and tryiag to get along after 
his comrades; and then how gamely he trotted on when I 
remounted, watching out for the first sign of his friends 
ef away little specks on the great wilds before us, 
hen the camping place would be reached at nightfall; the 
first care went to the horse. To remove saddle, bridle and 
saddle-cloth, to untie the strip of soft buffalo-leather from 
his neck, and twist it well round his fore legs, for the pur- 
pose of hobbling, was the work of only a few minutes, and 
then poor Blackie hobbled away to-find over the darkenin 
expanse his night’s provender. Before our own supper 0 
pemmican, half-baked bread and tea had been discussed, 
we always drove the band of horses down to some frozen 
lake hard by, and Daniel cut with the axe the little drinking 
holes in the ever thickening ice; then up would bubble the 
water and down went the heads of the thirsty horses for a 
long pull at the too-often bitter spring, for in this region, 
between the Assineboine and the South Saskatchewan, 
fully half the lakes and pools that lie scattered about in 
vast variety, are harsh with salt and alkalis. Three horses 
ran loose while the other three worked in harness. These. 
loose horses, one might imagine, would be prone to gallop 
away when they found themselves at liberty to do so; but 
nothing seems farther from their thoughts, they trot along 
by the side of their harnessed comrades apparently as 
though they knew all about it; now and again they stop 
behind to cross a bit of- grass or tempting stalk of wild pea 
or vetches, but on they come again until the party has been 
reached; then, with: ears thrown back, the jog-trot is re- 
sumed, and the whole band sweeps over hilland plain. To 
halt and change horses is only the work of two minutes— 
out comes one horse, the other is standing close by, and 
never stirs while the hot harness is being put upon him; in 
he goes into the rough shafts, and, with a crack of the half- 
breed’s whip across his flanks, away we’ start again. But 
my little Blackie seldom got a respite from the saddle; he 
seemed so well up to his work, so much stronger and better 
than any of the others that day after day I rode him, think- 
ing each day, ‘‘ well, to-morrow [I will let him run loose;” 
but when to-morrow came he used to look so fresh and 
well, carrying his little head as high as ever, that again I 
put the saddle on his back and another day’s talk and com- 
panionship would still cement our friendship, for I grew to 
like that horse as one only can like the poor dumb beast 
that serves us. I know not how it is, but horse and dog 
have worn themselves into my heart as few men have ever 
done in life; and now as day by day went by in one long 


scene of true companionship, | came to feel for little Blackie 
a friendship not the less sincere, because all the service 
was upon his side, and I was powerless to make his supper 


a better one, or give him a more cosy lodging for the night. 























—At Agricultural Park, San Francisco, on December 
26th, a match race took place, between Cassins M. and 
Romeo. Distance, 4 miles out. Cassins M. won the race 
by a dozen lengths. Time—11:54. The result of this race 
was unsatisfactory to the friends of Romeo. 

—The aggregate amount of prizes offered by the Mary- 
land Jockey Club for the spring meeting is about $10,000. 

—The Executive Committee of the American Jockey 
Club announce that the spring meeting for 1874 shall take 
place in June and the fall meeting in October, on and be- 
tween the first, second, and third Saturdays of the month. 


—Messrs. Homewood & Johnson, of Westfield, Chautau- 
qua County, N. Y., offer to match their bay stallion Tar 
River, nine years old, ‘by Jack Tar, against Mr. George 
Treat’s California champion, Thad Stevens, for a race of 
four or five mile heats, best two in three or three in five, as 
the later chooses, for $25,000 or $50,000; the race to take 
place on some track in the State of New York, and be gov- 
erned by the rules of the American Jockey Club. 


Answers To Correspondents. 


[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to receive 


such information as may be of service to amateur and professional sports- 


men. We will cheerfully answer all reasonable questions that fall within 

the scope this paper, dexignating localities Jor good hunting, fish- 

ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to outfits, im 

ts, routes, distances, seasons, expenses, remedies, traits, species 
governing rules, etc. All branches of the sportsman’s craft will receive 
attention, Anonymous Communications not Noticed. 
: —_——+— 

Memphis, Tenn.—The address is 170 East Madison street, Chicago, Ill. 

Carrsot, Woburn, Mass.—For leggings, “tc., address C. Field & Co., 
735 Broadway, N. Y. See advertisement in this paper. 

W. ‘J. K., Brooklyn.—Do you considera setter at five or six years too 
old for hunting? Ans. Certainly not. 


W. E. T. Brooklyn.—Can you tell me where I can buy a good muzzle 
loading rifle? Ans. Look at the gun advertisers on cover pages. 

D. L. B., Bald Mountain, N. Y.—Excuse our mistake. The concern 
who made Spencer’s Repeating Rifle broke up some time ago. Ma- 
chinery and patents were dispersed. All not manufactured at_present. 

Qurry.—Where can coast survey maps of Florida be obtained? Ans. 
At the houses of T. 8. & J. D. Negus, 140 Water street, and of D. Eg- 
gerts’ Sons, 74 Wall street. 

SHEPHERD, Ulster Co., New York.—Bathe your dog’s feet in rock salt 
and water, but if she has sore feet, procure five drops of oil of vitriol and 
one ounce of tineture of myrrh; add a little water, and bathe carefuily. 
=J.H. 3., Brooklyn.—What makes “‘partridges’’ drum? Ans. Never 
asked ‘em. Anold Philadelphia sportsman says that all around his vi- 
cinity the birds are shot at so much that they are obliged occasionally to 
get up on a log toshake the shot out of their wings. 

Duncan, Lexington, Ky.—Certainly not. When hounds are running 
hard and suddenly come to a check, they on no account whatever ought 
to be interferred with or even spoken to; the fox has either laid down 
or turned short back. 

J. H. P., Chestnut street, Phila.—Your breech-loader is good enough. 
The central fire strikers should not be too short, or they may discharce 
the gun while closing it. If too long, they impede the mottons of the 
gun. In apin fire gun the pin should stand in the exact line of the ham- 
mer, or the blow will bend it and not explode the cap. 

H. H., New York.—I have a valuable setter. He coughs and his eyes 
look dim. I have’ been feeding him on meat. Ans. As to his eyes, see 
Forest AND STREAM January Ist., in answer toH. S.0. Forthe cough, 
ete., give of castor oil three parts, syrup of buckthorn three parts, syrup 
of poppies one part; mix, and give two tablespoonfuls. Drop. the meat. 

W. Ellingwood, New York.—Please publish in your next issue how 
many grains of powder in a drachm, and how many grains in ohe ounce 
of lead. Ans. 27} grains of powder in a drachm and 480 grains of lead in 
an ounce. : 

B. G., Eighth avenue, New York.—The answer you require would be 
too long to treat thoroughly. Proenre ‘‘Stonehenge” Shot Gun aud Rifle 
at Routledge, 56 Walker street. We will send you a cleaning rod for 
your gun for one subscription. Creedmoor membership costs $5. Write 
to Captain Wingate, Sec. N. R. A., 194 Broadway. We can procure you 
a setterif you will state age, breed and price. 

C. H. E., New York.—I. “At what place in this-city can I get a hand 
pump made of tin, suitable to use in pumping ont a small sail boat? Ane. 
Donglass Manufacturing Co., John street, New York. 2. Which is con- 
sidered the best brass shell made’ for breech-loading shot guns? Ans. 
Sturtevant metal shell. 8. DoScott & Son make breect-loaders, cen- 
tral fire, 12 bore, 30 inches long, and weighiug 8 Ibs? “ans, Yes, 


F. 8. 8., Hartford, Conn.—1. What will a perfectiy trained pointer 
cost me, a year and a half old? Ans. $100. 2. Can you get me one? 
Ans. Yes. 3. Will a setter cost less? Ans. About the seme. 4, What 
is the best book on training and diseases of dogs?’ ‘Ans. “Stonehenge” 
Shot Gun and 2tifle. 5. Will there be good ducking in Florida in March? 
Ans. Yes. 

K.—A perfect split bamboo single-hand fly rod sheuid taper graduaily 
and uniformly from the bulge of the bnt to the tip. The but is madeto 
bulge in order the better to fit the p of the hand and also to balance 
the rod. The reel is shipped on behind thé Wand, at the extreme end of 
the but, partly to balance the rod, but mainly for the more convenient 
thumbing of the line when fishing. Rodsof this kind should have three 
joints only, varying from 3} to 4 feet in length, the tip-joint being 
generally a trifle shorter than the other two. A perfect rod of this class 
cannot be probably manufactured at a less price than $32. The usual re- 
tail price of the best makers is $40, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


THE FISH OF THE GREAT WESTERN 
LAKES. 


nelaiecaip eect 

URING the past quarter of a century frequent efforts 

have been made by eminent naturalists to ascertain 
the number of varieties of fish that inhabit our great west- 
ern lakes. We presume that the information herewith fur- 
nished is the most definite that has yet been printed upon 
this subject. For it we are indebted to that indefatigable 
student, Mr. James A. Milner, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, at Washington, who has collated these facts especially 
for ForREsT AND StreEAM. He writes:— 

During last season, and two years previous, I collected 
specimens of forty species from Lake Erie, and, counting 
from the records of pretty well authenticated species, there 
are at least sixty that frequent the lake. If we add to these 
the number on record from Detroit River we -should have 
nearly seventy species, and from the character of the shoal 
waters in the western end of the luke it is likely that all of 
the last mentioned fishes migit be found there by diligent 
search. Of this list of fishes thirty-two are regarded as 
edible. 

The other lakes will fall short of this number, the extent 
of shoal waters in Lake Erie, as well as its southern lati- 
tude, being favorable to the habits of a number of species 
not frequenting the deeper and more northern lakes. It is 
also more prolific in numbers of the common white fish 
than the others, having stood the draft of heavier fishing 
through a longer term of years with perhaps less diminu- 
= tion, indicating that shoaler waters are favorable in afford- 
ing larger supplies of the small molluscs, crustaceans, and 
insect larve that constitute their food. 

From Lake Michigan, from collections made by Drs. P. 
R. Hoy, of Racine, Wisconsin, and J. A: Lapham, of Mil- 
waukee, with my own, I am able to count about fifty-four 
species. 

Professor Agassiz, in his canoe tour of Lake Superior in 

1848, reported thirty-four species of fishes collected from 
the lake, of which thirty-one wiil still stand as individual 
species. Out of the actual thirty-one species I was fortu- 
nate enough to collect twenty-five in 1872, and eight add? 
tional ones, which will afford the number of species, so far 
known, thirty-nine. 
. Mr. George Barnston, of Montreal, Canada, formerly 
with the Hudson Bay Company, collected extensively on 
Lake Superior. He recognizes a second species of the sal- 
mon, or Mackinaw trout, found at the north shore, which 
the Indians called the Mucqua, or bear trout. Some angler. 
voyaging to the Nepigon River, or to Prince Arthur’s Land- 
ing, would add to the interest of the lake fauna by pre- 
serving specimens of this fish, either in alcohol or in the 
dried skin, and forwarding it to the Wational Museum at 
Washington. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS, 








winless ale 
7 English Arctic expeditions a short notice of 
which appeared in one of our former issues, seems now 
to be taking shape ang definite proportions. From the last 
accounts received, it appears that Mr. Gladstone was giving 
the matter his most serious attention. Of course no small 
amount of responsibility reposes on the Minister, but aided 
as Mr. Gladstone must be by the best practical and theo- 
retical authorities, there is no reason to doubt but that the 
forthcoming expedition, as far as to choice of commanders 
and thorough arrangement of ships and stores, will be very 
nearly perfect. ; 

It is not now mere scientific research, important though 
it may be, which seeks to solve the mysteries of the North 
Polar seas, but to-day commerce urges its claims. Certain 
maufacturing interests in Engiand of the greatest impor- 
tance seem threatened with extinction from the want of 
those cheap fish oils only to be procured from the creatures 
of the extreme north, and the Dundee Chamber of Com- 
merce has united with the Royal Geographical Society in 
urging on the English Government the necessity of further 
explorations. — 

As Americans we may well be proud of our achievements 
in search of that undiscovered land which lies amid the ice 
and snow, and the names of Elisha Kent Kane and of 
Charles Francis Hall will be associated with that of John 


Franklin. 
Furthest possible is it from our ideas that there has been 


the least failure in the attempts of these brave martyrs to 
reach their goal. Every exploration has given, if not fresh 
information as to-the frozen land, at least a better insight 
as to the methods to be employed in order to penetrate 
deeper into those realms which nature itself seems to hide 
with the utmost secrecy. It seems to us that the exertions 
of so many men through so many years devoted to this ex- 
ploration, must at last be crowned with success. In His 
Divine Wisdom He cannot have willed that so much cour- 
age, bravery and devotion should stand in His eyes as 
nought. Who can tell of the voyages, fruitless ones, end- 
ing in total death or destruction, which urged the Norseman 
to sail due west from his rocky fiords, a thousand years ago, 
into the unknown seas, before he struck the West and was 
the precursor of Columbus? " 

Of routes to this Arctic Ultima Thule there may be many. 
The warmer northern sea, which undoubtedly exists, may 
have to be reached by uniting land and water explorations. 
It seems, too, that though physical endurance may be 
tested and strained to the utmost, there is a power of hu- 
man resistance which triumphs over all the rigors and se- 
verity of climate. Though the comparison may not be 
similar in all respects between an expedition to the Pole 
and onc to the source of the Niger, it is hy no means far 
out of the way to state that notwithstanding the most 
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To Correspondents. 


steachcnsaieecicinates 

All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to THE FoREST AND STREAM PuB- 
LISHING COMPANY. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared with -:areful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes,of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 

become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest aND STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
1s beantiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
send to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department o the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 




























































































a TSeatna inition See dreadful elements of human destruction, such as those aris- 
Ne ee | NAPOLEON THE GREAT AS A SPORTS- ing from cold, from starvation, from being crushed by the 
INTERNATIONAL POINTER AND SET- MAN. 5 ice, the chances of preservation of life are even greater at 





the Pole than in meridianal Africa. It does not seem that 
the low temperature kills the man as quickly as those ener- 
vating, poisonous exhalations arising from the pestilential 
fever countries. Men in these Hyperborian regions battle 
successfully, almost miraculously, with the effects of cli- 
mate. The great soul, the courage, which nerves man on, 
rises superior to physical sufferings in this extreme North. 
True, in some cases, a man dies on his return, as did the 
brave Dr. Kane, but it was only when his work was accom- 
plished. 

We have seen how wonderful was the return of the Hall 
party, allsave their gallant leader, and quite lately there 
has come to us the story of the experiences of some men 
who were frozen up in this extreme north, which narrative 
is quite interesting, and will undoubtedly add another in- 
structive lessson to the method of how to prosecute north- 
ern explorations. 

In September, 1872, the whaler ‘‘Freya” was ice-bound 
on the northern coast of that coldest island of the world, 
Nova Zembla. With a crew of eleven, these men found that 
that there was barely food enough for half of them during 
their probable period of captivity, which would extend 
over atime of fully two hundred and seventy days. To 
remain on the ship was for all of them to die of starvation 
or disease. Seven men Getermined to leave their ship and 
to strike boldly to the southward towards the Waigatz 
Island, barely hoping to meet some of the natives, Samoy- 
edes, on their way. With scant provisions, leaving all 
they could spare, much the larger proportion, with their 
comrades who had chosen to stick by the ship, these seven 
brave men, with a couple of guns, a compass, and a teles- 
cope started on their perilous voyage. The huntsmen of 
the party occasionally killed game, but hardly sufficient 
for keeping them from perishing of starvation. Terrible 
snow storms did they buffet, and many an ice glacier did 
they scale. In one terrific gale their stay, their only prop, 
the men who bore the guns, were separated from them, 
but at last, all of them struggling along reached a Samoy- 
ede village, and in the Spring were safe in their haven of 
refuge, the Waigatz Islands. 

Here is a sad story of Arctic adventure which is exactly 
the opposite. With commendable forethought the Nor- 
wegian government have had built at certain points of 
their extreme northern coasts, as places of refuge for ship- 
wrecked or ice bound mariners, solid houses. In a series 
of articles published in the ForEsr anpD STREAM, entitled 
“Anticosti,” our readers may have seen that the Canadian 
Government have constructed certain houses of refuge for 
the same purpose on the Island of Anticosti. At Mitter- 
hunk, one of the jutting points of Cape Thordsen, the Nor- 


TER CHALLENGE. 
seeder 

W* are very much encouraged and glad to find that so 

great an interest has been taken all over the co n- 
try in regard to the challenge from England, emanat ng 
from Mr. Price and the Rev. J. Cumthing Macdona, to test 
their pointers and setters in the field against any American 
bred dogs. 

Several gentlemen sportsmen have already written us, 
and many have visited our office, to inquire as to the nature 
and particulars of the English field trial. We shall pub- 
lish the rules and regulations of all field trial clubs as soon 
as they arrive from abroad, so that gentlemen who are 
about to accept this liberal challenge may read carefully 
all ihe rules of the different clubs, and can select the one 
which they may think meets with their idea of field trials. 

There are many interesting points in hunting a dog which 
are somewhat new to our sportsmen, and one of these most 
especially we would call to the attention of all true sports- 
men, not on account of its usefulness, but simply to place 
them on their guard against its utter inutility. The practice 
connected with field trials, in fact, in ordinary shooting, 
which is unfortunately coming into fashion in England, is 
to encourage setters, and even pointers, to drop instead of 
pointing when they find birds, as a dog when “‘dropped” is 
supposed to be stauncher than when standing. Any sports- 
man can easily see that this system does away with much 
style and form of action. Moreover, in hunting a dog in 
the thick scrub brush, or over the open prairie, a dog, when 
“dropped” to birds, would become invisible, and thus do 
away with one of the first pleasures and principles in hunt- 
ing, as where can there be a more graceful sight than to 
see a thoroughbred pointer, with all his magnificent type’ of 
beauty and ancestral marks arranged in symmetrical form, 

* standing staunch and rigid on the scent of game birds! 
This habit of dropping would give the sportsman no end 
of trouble and extra labor of careful walking to find the 
dog, and unless the animal be a thorough field dog the 
sportsman would be more likely to flush the dog bycom- 
ing on him unawares, or getting disgusted at his apparent 
loss, call him off his drop or point. We sincerely hope 
that our American sportsmen will not imitate this new and 


false practice. . 
—_— 


Tas term for which our prize scheme was announced 
(for the Holidays) expired by limitation on the 1st January. 
Parties who now have clubs partially completed will be 
entitled to prizes whenever their lists are filled, but we 
shall not be bound by any clubs commenced after this 


late. 
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HE first emperor was no sportsman. What cared he 

for a partridge, a hare, or a stag when revolving in 

his mind the bringing down of a king or the bagging of a 

nation! If he did huntat all it was rather with some vague 

idea of keeping up the pomp and equipage of the former 

rulers of France, and not because he loved the sport of 

field and flood. The woody glades of Fontainbleau, of St. 

Cloud, of Marly, and all the imperial preserves, had no 

charms for him. Though fond of arms, a musket gave 
him more pleasure than a fowling piece. 

Sometimes at Fontainbleau a grand /evée was held, when 
the lesser potentates came to do him homage, and it would 
happen that a hunt would be organized; but there would 
be none of the true spirit of the chase about it, such as 
Henry the Fourth, or Louis the Thirteenth, would have 
gloried in. Oftzntimes it would happen, when Napoleon 
was following the hounds, that seeing some one of his min- 
isters or marshals enjoying the sport he would call him 
aside and they would sit down in some quiet spot and there 
the monarch of the destinies of the world would develop 
some secret plan of policy, or of a campaign, and dogs and 
deer and moving hunt and sound of horn would be entirely 
forgotten. 

M. Orain, who has-recorded most gracefully in our Pari- 
sian contemporary the hunting tendencies of all the French 
rulers, states that the first emperor was not cnly awkward 
with his gun, but was a miserable shot. In this respect the 
nephew differed from his illustrious uncle, for Louis Na- 
poleon was not only thorough as to the theory of arms, but 
was an adept in their use. During quite a long period of 
his life, the late French Emperor was a crack pisvol shot, 
an intelligent fencer, and a quick and handy marksman 
with his gun. 

How true the facts are as to Napoleon Bonaparte’s clum- 
siness with his gun are not absolutely vouched for, for 
great rulers never do make mistakes; but it is asserted that 
his Marshal Massena lost an eye in consequence of the em- 
peror’s awkwardness with his fowling piéce, and that he 
shattered, on another occasion, the thigh of one of his 
huntsmen, hitting him with a rifle ball instead of the deer. 

Hunting then; in imperial times, during the consulate 
and the first empire, did not amount to much. It was men 
who served, unfortuately, as game. How to bring within 
his toils, to encompass and overthrow his foes, was what 
most occupied the attention of this great chieftain. Na- 
poleon the Great cared little for the stags, wolves, or wild 
boars of France. Perhaps had he been more of a hunts- 
man Bonaparte might have been a kindlier man. 
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wegian government had one‘of these houses well prepared 
for any accidental inmates. Here, about ‘the middle of 
October of 1872, came seventeen sailors, and found in the 
house ample store of fuel, ammunition, provision and 
clothing. One would have supposed that thus snugly 
housed they would have endured the rigors of the climate. 
But they were doubtless slothful and improvident. In- 
stead of replenishing their larder by hunting, they ate up 
all the food that was in the house. Indifferent as to their 
physical health, they possibly never used their limbs in 
healthy exercise, or were brave enough to struggle with the 
occasional rigors of out-door life. Scurvy or the pestilen- 
tial atmosphere engendered in their close quarters, must 
have hurt these seventeen men, or a slow torpor must have 
in time paralyzed their limbs, for this last June, when Mit- 
terhunk station was visited by the usual government reliev- 
ing party, a ghastly sight was discovered, not a scrap of 
food was left, and all the inmates of the house were dead. 

The contrast between these two narratives of wintering 
in the Arctic circle cannot fail to convey a lesson. In the 
first case recorded, will determination, the calling into 
play of every sense for the preservation of man’s life, saved 
-one party, while indolence, lethargy, and indifference, de- 
stroyed to a man the other party, those whose chances for 
life were by far the better. 

Questions of arctic research, the methods by which this 
ultimate object, the discovery of the warmer sea, may be 
attained, are always full of interest. It is then with un- 
feigned pleasure that we are at liberty to announce that the 
ForEsT AND STREAM will shortly present to its readers a 
series of articles on Arctic Exploration, written by a gen- 
tleman whose name has been distinguished as having been 
associated with American research in this quarter, and to 
whose liberal patronage and advice the late Captain Hall 
was largely indebted. 

ee : 
THE VIENNESE EXHIBITION AND THE 
BIRDS. 
sa geass 
N* taking notice of the innumerable committees, sub- 
committees, and congresses held at Vienna on every pos- 
sible subject, do not let us forget one most interesting in 
regard to the birds. The Swiss Minister Von Fschude read 
a most interesting paper before the Bird Congress on the 
protection of useful birds. This congress discussed thor- 
oughly"M. Von Tschude’s paper, and Dr. Brehm, in order to 
save his feathered friends from destruction—for friends are 
they indeed, not foes, preserving the crops—advised the 
adoption of the following measures :— 

1. General instruction in the nature and influence of na- 
tive animals and birds. 

2. Promotion of instruction in natural history by the in- 
troduction of an exhaustive manual of zoology and botany 
in the educational course of public and high schools. 


3. Promotion and an active interest in the rational efforts 
of societies for the protection of animals. 

4. Dissemination of useful knowledge in this direction 
through gratis distribution of good books by the govern- 
ment and societies for the general weal. 

5. Especially the distribution of a popular, compen- 
dious, well-illustrated manual and handbook of native ani- 

mals and plants to all foresters, village school teachers, 
rural clergymen, and other persons of local iafluence. 

6. Establishment of small collections in schools for the 
purposes of object teaching. 

After a thorough discussion of the subject the following 
resolutions of the congress were carried, to be submitted 
to the Austrian government for action :— 

The International Congress of Land and Forest Cultur- 
ists, assembled at Vienna, resolve to petition the Austrian 
government to secure the protection of birds, which are 
acknowledged as useful to land and forest culture, by in- 
ternational treaties with other States, under consideration 
of Ag following points as bases :— 

The capture and killing of insect devouring birds are 
capeaananelle forbidden. 

2. It is desired that a special list of the names of such 
birds as shopld be protected be publisied by an interna- 
tional commission, composed of men acquainted with the 
subject. 

3. The capture of birds which are for the most part grain 
eaters shall be permitted from the 1st of March to the 15th 
of September. 

4. The capture of birds by means of slings and snares, 
of whatever kind, is totally forbidden. 

5. The taking of eggs und young, as well as the destruc- 
tion of nests of all birds, with the exception of the injuri- 
ous species, are forbidden. 

A list of all injurious birds shall likewise be published 
by the above mentioned comniission. 

6. The public sale of dead or live insect eating birds is 
forbidden at all seasons, as well as the sale of all other 
species of birds during the season of preservation. This 
prohibition likewise extends to the sale of the nests of said 
birds. 

7. Exceptions to these resolutions can be made at all 
times in favor of scientific objects. 


Doubtless our Cincinnati friends, whose excellent So- 
ciety, founded for the purpose of protecting birds, which 
we noticed some time ago, will follow the ideas suggested 
in Vienna, and we would refer them to a most thorough 
resumé of the whole proceedings, published in the New 
York Herald of the 2d of this month, from which report 
we have taken the resolutions proposed by the most hu- 


mane Bird Congress. 
9 


Famine wy Inpi1a.—A terrible famine seems to be im- 
pending in Bengal. It is calculated that it will require 30,- 





000 tons of rice for the daily wants of this district alone, 
the bulk of which must come from abroad. If sent by 
water, it would require 200 ships of 1,000 tons each, loaded 
with rice, to land their cargoes every week in Calcutta. It 
seems it will be impossible to prevent a gigantic loss of life 
from starvation in this unfortunate country. 





REPORT OF THE FIsHERY COMMISSIONERS OF NEW JER- 
sEY.—The fourth annual report of Messrs. Dowell, Slack 
and Shotwell, the New Jersey Commissioners of Fisheries, 
addressed to His Excellency the Governor of the State, is 
by no means a reassuring document. 

The past fishing season in the tidal portions of the Dela- 
ware have resulted in failure, and shore fisheries have not 
paid expenses, and in most instances, fishermen have lost 
money. It has been a popular belief among fishermen 
‘that a hard winter was followed by a good fishing season,” 
but the experience of the last year has shown the contrary. 
From‘a careful perusal of this interesting report, it seems 
that the absence of shad and the loss of this excellent article 
of food, has been mainly due to the ignorance and cupidity 
of man, and the sheer carelessness and utter indifference 
with which the laws in regard to fish have been carried out, 
rather than to any natural causes. 

In Burlington County shad were caught at Riverton on the 
8th of April, and they reached Burlington on the 20th. The 
catch was half that of the year 1872. On the whole, in 
Burlington County, it was a failure. The report states that 
‘“‘the destruction of shad has been so great for several years 
that unless artificial propagation is resorted to, and the laws 
enforced with vigor, the shad will be entirely destroyed.” 
Fyke nets are terribly destructive of young fish, and allow 
no fish to grow to the size they attained in former yeats. 
In proof of this, comparisons as to the size of fish caught 
to-day and thirty years ago, can readily show the difference. 
In 1835 a run of shad was not called good unless they 
averaged six. pounds. There is recorded one catch of shad 
of 317, the smallest weighing six pounds. In April of this 
year Pennsylvania fishermen used herring nets, catching 
shad by the thousands, weighing from half a pound to one 
pound each, which were sold to dealers. How is it possible that 
shad can attain any size, when they are caught in this way? 

In Camden County the eatch was also a failure. Fish 
wardens were attacked by illicit fishermen, and when the 
perpetrators of the dutrage were captured, nothing was 
done to them. In Gloucester County the fishermen all lost 
money. The average weight of the shad was but three 
pounds, taking 100 fish when cleaned and salted to fill an 
ordinary fish barrel. In Salem County, owing to the great 
extent of water front in the county, evil disposed persons 
took advantage of the impossibility of the warden to guard 
every point, and shad fishing there had been a failure. 
These statements prove conclusively. that a rapid decrease 
has been progressing for years, not only in the number but 
in the size of the shad. The question arises, ‘‘What has be- 
come of the large shad?’ Theanswer is, ‘‘That they have all 
been caught,” (so say the Commissioners), and we add that 
no time has been allowed for them to attain any size, by the 
fishermen catching fish at illegal periods and with too small 
meshed nets. The Commissioners, who scem to be desirous 
of doing all they can in their power to preserve the fish, 
and to restock the Delaware, propose to do so by artificial 
propagation, by giving the migratory fish a chance to reach 
their spawning ground, and by a strict enforcement of the 
law which interdicts fishing between sunset Saturday and 
12 o’clock Sunday night, and below Trenton Falls, after the 
10th of June, and above the Falls after the 15th of June. 
That these and other salutary restrictions exist on the 
Statute Laws, is certain—but owing to the cupidity of 
fishermen, the ignorance and passiveness of the community 
to their own interests, and the fatthlessness of the ministers 
of the law, these regulations have remained in abeyance. 
Too much fishing in and out of season, the use ot gilling 
nets, allow but few shad to run the gauntlet. The Com 
missioners state, too, that the use of coculus indicus, is still 
carried on to an enormous extent. From every county, 
along the Delaware, the same bad account comes. Even 
the smelt in the Raritan River seem to be on the decrease, 
Of the bass, (grystes Salmoides,) we have better accounts; 
they have increased in the Delaware to a wonderful extent. 
Of the salmon trout, (sa/mo confinis,) six thousand spawn, 
presented by Mr. Seth Green to the Commissioners, were 
hatched; but, the State having unwisely withdrawn any 
appropriation, they were turned adrift. Some facts in re- 
gard to the smelt mentioned in the report, are interesting. 
It has been generally supposed by fishermen and naturalists 
that saltwater was necessary for the existance of this fish, 
but it would seem that this was erroneous, as they appear 
to inhabit the deep waters of Lake Winnepissiogee. The 
Commissioners propose to take the parent fish from the 
Raritan and transport them to our inland lakes. 

From the tenor of the report, it would seem then, that the 
great fishing interest of the State of New Jersey is in a bad 
way. It is perhaps not too much to sta‘e, that there is 
every reason to suppose that unless vigorous methods are 
employed, shad will in a few years be as rare in the Dela- 
ware as sturgeons are to-day in the Thames. las for the 
pride of Philadelphia | ! the planked shad, her glory has 
departed ! 


es 

Fites.—At the earnest solicitation of our friends we 
have arranged to supply a neat and convenient file for 
our subscribers, which will not perforate the edges or soil 
the paper. T'o future subscribers we will include this file 
with the paper under the regular subscription price of $5. 
To others we will furnish them singly at seventy-five cents, 
their cost price by the gross. 


—InpEx.—We Shave been preparing an INpDEx of the 
Forest AND Stream, which will be sent to each subseriber 
upon the completion of the semi-annual volume, closing 


with No. 26. Asour paper is eminently a work of refer- 


ence an Inpex is invaluable, and we know will be highly 
appreciated by our readers, 
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ARTICLE NO. III. 


MATCH OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
—OCTOBER 8, 1873. 

COMPETITION I—OPENING MATCH—JUDD PRIZE. 
Offered under resolution of Board of Directors, N. R. A., 
to commemorate the services rendered- by Hon. David W. 


distance, 
trance fee, $1; number of entries, 96. 


R. M.—Remington Military. 
R. S.—Remington Sporting. 
Shr.—Sharpe. 

W. B.—Ward Burton. 


200 yards; position, 


ABBREVIATIONS FOR NAMES OF 


Ber.—Berda 


‘Judd, in securing the passage of the law by which the Aé- 
sociation were enabled to secure their range. 
members of the Association. 


Open to all 


Weapon, any military-ifle; 
standing; five rounds; en- 


RIFLE. 


Spg.— Springfield. 


n. 


Bal.—Ballard. 
Win.— Winchester. 


































































May.— Maynard. M. 1.—Muzzle Loader. 
| | S| > | iS 
Name. } S | Score iS) Name. = | Score R 
ies! ie 
W. Robertson....|R Mj3333 4 16) J. S. Conlin... = Mj3 2222/11 
J. T. B. Collins../ Bal 33 438'16| G. W. Hamilton... _| Shr 2042 2/10 
G. A. Strube...... R M32443/16| F. E. Holton....... R M'23203:10 
Lt. Campbell...../Syd |3 3234/15; W. H. Marfey...... IR M!i3802 2/10 
Sergt. Vail...... |R M/3 3324/15 Lt. Heizman... ... R M\28032!10 
J. P.M. Richards|Ber j823 43:15 J.R Hawley...... | Shp |22330\10 
H.A. Gildersleeve|R M|3 4233115) Alex Pyle...... |R M'i20323/10 
J L. Price........ | 14243 2/15) A. Farr............ Br'n|2 3230/10 
F. W. Hofle...... R M|32223/14| J. E. McEwen...../R M/22240/10 
T. M. Henderson. ! 1833 22/13; Sergt. Turner. ...../ Spg |2 2222/10 
J. Hillier.........| R Mj233 32/13) Storer............ Spg (2222 2'10 
J. V. Meserole.../R M'32 2338/13) E. H. Sanford.....'R M/2222 2/10 
Sergt. Collins ...| Spg |2 3233/13! Sergt, Phelan...... R M|22222/\10 
H. Fulton........ 23323)13) Corp’l Engle....... R Mj82222'11 
W. H. Richards../R M|34330/13! J. Adam.......... 8 E (22222116 
O. Schneelock...|R M/|3 224 2/13| Leon Backer.......|R M22222/10 
Ww G. Burton....| W B23 3/13] T. Lloyd...........| Bal 62322! 9 
C.F. Robbins....| Bal |223 4 2/13) L. L. epbure 5 Bae! IR M|8 2022) 9 
Lt. Dunning..... jR M/3332 2/13 B. S. Gardner..... 32022: § 
D. Keeler........ |R M/3 2323/13) J. Ross............ R M'22302 ‘ 
W. H. Murphy...|R M/22 3) 18) C Capt. Abernethy.. |R M\/22230: 9 
D. Drummond... | |3 2 2}13} Col. Scott....... .. | 22320, 9 
Capt. Harding...|R M/3 223 2\12} G Edington.........R M.32220) 9 
A. J. Roux.......|R M/3 2 223'12| Sergt. Wagner. .../R Mi22230! 9 
J. Henderson ...|R M/33033'12/ Niebuhr........... R M\20223! 9 
A. Anderson.....| Win |2 4 2 3 2;12/ J. Henderson...... |R Mi22002 6 
Sergt. Wettereau.|K M|3 30338 12! D. Cumeron...... R M|23080 8 
Col. Hitchcock..|R M|22332 12| G. Crouch.......... 02222) 8 
P. Klein.... ....|R M/32322'12| A. Robertson......1R M/20032) 7 
A.S. Fowle .....|R M'43 230/12) C. W. Accerman 00223) 7 
R.Omand........,.R M\23322)12; N. D. Ward...... IR M\O2820! 7 
G. W. Wingate.. |_R M|33420/12| J. H. Sterns. ......|R M/33000) 6 
L. ©. Bemee,..... Bal |22 223,11; Capt. Burns. --- [R M 02202) 6 
= D. Kavanagh...|R M|40322)11) 8. L. Kellogg, Jr...|R M'00303. 6 

W. Yale.......| Shr }10223/11| Capt. Fullerton....; 00022) 4 

a Smith.. .--| Spg | 203 2)11| H. H. Meday..... 00202 4 

Burton....|W B/32222 11) G. H. Leonhardt.../R M00202) 4 
Eddington.... R M22223.11| A.J. Hennion. R M\020%0) 2 
L C. Bruce...... Bal |22232,11] T. B. Fish ....... 00020; 2 
ie Ww. W, Jones. ithe bt 10200) 2 
WINNERS. 
Prize. Name. 7 y Rifle 
1—Silver Cup........ W. Robertson, 79th Inf... ..)3 3 —16|Rem. 
2—Silver Medal...... J. T. B. Collins....... 33 —16' Rem: 
3—Life Mem. N. R. A.|G. A. Strube, 22d inf... 32 3—16) Rem. 
4—Bronze Medal...... Lt. Campbell, Vic. Rifle, Mont. 3 3 5S. E. 
5—-Bronze Meda ergt. Vail. 9th Inf........._|3 3 — 8 Rem 
6—Bronze Medal. . J.P. M. Richards. 32 ~15|Rem. 
7—B: onze Medal. . . | Lt. Col. Gildersleeve, 12th Inf 34 —15|Rem. 
8—Bronze Medal...... iJ. L. Price. 7th Inf.. ve 142 = 15) Rem. 
=" Wind blowing heavily aeross the line of fire 
COMPETITION II—SPORTSMENS’ MATCH. 

Open to all comers; weapon, any rifle; distunce. 20909 
yards; fiverounds; position, standing; number of entries 
129; entrance fee, $1. 

Ni | 2 | 3 + > Fe * S 

Name. Ls = | Score ES Name. = | Score $ 
O. Schneelock...-|R 8/3333 4,16) T. Liovd Bal 23232012 
A. Robertson R $\84333)16| R. Omand... R M2 2232 . 
J.T. B. Collins...|R $/34333/16) W.F. Stevenson...|R Mi32240 1, 
C. B. Waterbury . 43333/18| G. W. Yale. Shr 122223 11 
‘A. Anderson..... wind 2438 3/16) Sergt. Turner... Spg 32220 Es 
Gen. Meserole....;May|3 3333 15| Hickman........ .. } Spe 2 2223 - 
L. Backer ....... R M33333'15) H. H. Meday...|. | M2229 41 
Sergt. Freeman. ./R M/38423/15| A. S. Fowle ... | 1M 1/4032 2/11 

Kellogg, Jr.!R M|32334/15| D. Brown... |” May |4202 3/11 
J. R. Hawley ..... Shp|4 3323115] F. W. Hofle RS [84202111 
Sergt. Smith.. 34333115) T. Keogh... 1.” 132204) 
Capt. Burns. 2333 4/15) Bo SM weve Francs } 1s 320 e| i 
Lt. Heizman... M|2 4342/15) P. Carey...) aa gee tt 
F. E. Harlow..... F 2333/14] W. A. Scott.....| | RM22 3 23 1 
Capt. Sands..... 8323 3)14| W.Judd...... 22. 33230 : 
W. H. Murfey....|R M/24323 14) J. Bodine... || 7" R$ |3232' so 
A. J. Roux....... R M|32333)14| D. Cameron... RS 2330210 
J. Beattic..... ..|R M'2334 2114] Doerle....... IR Mi3022a|10 
J.98. Conlin...... RB M'$83823)14| Hart... °°. °7"" R M2222000 
G. W. Hamilton. |R M\2332 414) Capt Abernethy. ”|R M3400 10 
W. G. Burton....|W B)43 23 2\14| J. Henderson... .|R Ml2032 3}10 
W. C. Beddy..... | Shr |3 3233/14! J. i McEwen .. +o S 328021 
Sergt. A. Wood...|R M|3 333 2|14| Wayland. Spg '3023 3119 
J.J. Slattery.....|R M'3323.3)14, E. H. Canford... 1k M03320., 
Sergt Mi sakedrs [IR M/24233 a T. M. Henaerson..|R M 223 03 10 
PRIMB Soi seve. i |R Mj233338)1 ‘| W. Rober.son..... Rs 3022219 
Col. Gildersleeve.|R M)2 243 2|14! Sergt. Collins." Spg |232 92, : 
W. H. Murphy...|R Mjz3343 14) E. H. Pollock. ‘™ teeeeel 
T. C. Clark....... IR Mi23323 18) MeGione.....°. 2.) Spe 30280 2 
L, C. Bruce....... hy 2 3323/13) W. B. Coughtry... |R M2329 9 
LL, Hepburn... |i M/22333119| J.C. Mclntree 022281 9 
Col. Hitchcock.../R M82224/13, J. McAvey....... IR Misoz2alo 
P. Phelan........ [R Mi23233/13| M. Belson. R M'22203] s 
See “S833 5 W.S. Smith. ).*,”’ RM 30023. ; 
he Peleieciek. R § |233 2 3|13| C. F. Robins Bal 0292391 © 
G.A’ Sirabe......|R M/32882)13, RB. Lockwood.” i'm 222031 % 
Lt. Horsfall .....|R Mj23328113! Fraser... K M22400; g 
F. E. Holton..... R M (48 2 2 2|13| Sergt. Watereau.. _/R M\22022 : 
J. Eddington... .|7: M/22333,18) J. Adam... {Rig [220081 © 
Sergt. Wagner . -.|R M/8 2823/13) C. W. Ackerman... M00224, © 
Capt. Harding....|R M|23323)13| M. Koberts.....___ IR § 120302) 7 

C. Renard....... [2 323 3|18| J. Barry.” IR Mlogago) ¢ 
H. Poppenhusen |23223)12| a. L. Cohen... .. R Mjoo239) : 
J. G. Johnson [22832/12| J. Dore... RMOO22>' & 
SMEs 'R M22333/13) T. B Fish. RM00222 ¢ 
J. H. Sterns... R uesass 11} Sergi. Seeley... IR Mipo2o0) © 
T. Murphy....... Sere ote ME 9 aie ees aye RM22020 = 
Lt. Dunning. ..... |R M/8 228 2'12) Capt. Cavanagh.../R MO2200 © 
Sergt. Pihet...... R M|8 223 2)12| Col. Scott 202201 6 
Sergt. Bateman...|R M/3 233 3/12) G. Crouch ‘IMay |0003 31 6 
J. rageser, Jr... R M/28223|12| C. B. Gray IK Miooszal © 
J. L, Price... .. | Mi4222 2/12 N.D. Ward.’ ’-""|W Bleosoal ° 
J. Henderson... ../R M'2323 3/13 J.D. Kavenagh’")//R Mog223 6 
L. M. Ballard. ..../R S$ (830 3/12| J. Rose...- >. R M08300) & 
W. H. Richards,.|& 8 |2 23 23/12| R. B. Malioy. "Ik Mioangel © 
H. Fulton........ Mas |2 328 2\12| S. H. Hersey) IR Mlooso2i § 
J.P. M. Richards} Shr |2 33 2 2|12| c Cape. Mitchell... R Mogogo' 2 

Copr’1N pe.. RM22224 12 J Bulmer......j 120900) : 
Corp’! Hillier... |R M|33033112| M.G. Sheehy ....1 jp ogagi > 

———— Rats 
WINNERS. 

Prize. Nam ‘otal 
1—Metford Rifle... | (0. Schneelock, 824 Int....../8 3 9 5 4-16 2" 
2—Moose Antlers .. A. Robertson, 12th Inf_..... 3433 3-1 Re m. 
8—Silver ag fe ‘be ee CU 3433 idk 
4—Life Mem. N. BR. A.|C. B. Waterbury, 12th inf. e333 3—16|Rem, 
5—Bronze Medal...... A. Anderson, 4th N. J....... 4243 3-16 wi 
6—Bronze Medal....... Gen. J. V. Meserois” ....{8 8 8B 8-15| May, 
7—Bronzc Medal..... ‘|Leon Backer, 22d Inf. Rakes Mie 33.8 8 3—is\s ~ 

gar whad tisveaz ies ban eet , 
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FORESF. AND, STREAM. 








F Sporting Hews from Abroad. 


T certainly is a long way off to go, for a regular Mun- 
chausen, when one has to find the original article in 
Bombay, and where a Mr. Byrangee Jejeebhoy takes the 
place of the truthful German nobleman; but the story of a 
swan swallowed by a boa, and the bird remaining quite 
comfortable in the cavernous depth of the Python’s belly, 
The old Hindoo stock gave credence 
to many a wonderful tale, and nothing can be more poetic, 
not even the marvellous mythological story of the birth of 
Castor and Pollux, than the Indian report, that the Mother 
Swan laid eggs when swallowed by the snake, and that 
when the boa was killed, two lively cygnets made their ap- 
If our own brave country is much inclined to 
the marvellous, let us not be monopolists nor prone to self 
agrandizement in this respect, and for the future modestly 


is worth recording. 


pearance. 


accord the palm for snake stories to the Bombay Samachar, 


a native Hindoo paper of the year 1873. But all questioning 
as to the veracity of this swan and snake story, being put 
aside, there is no end of improbable fictions told about the 
swallowing capacities of the boa, which are pretty generally 
Geography books are still in existence, and 
studied by children, where prints may be seen of a boa 
curled round a buffalo, and the ingenious little boy is made 


believed. 


to believe, according to-the text, that afler strangling the 


animal in his coils, the snake swallows the buffalo, horns 


and all. We want a gocd deal more of true natural history 
taught in our schools, not only touching snakes, but in re- 
gard to a great many other topics. 
—Dog shows in England seem to be fruitful sources of 
-rows, troubles and recriminations, and John Bull’s pre- 
disposition to grumble finds in canine exhibitions ample 
scope. Complaints in regard to the awards made at the 
late Birmingham show are numerous, and angry corres- 
pondents to both the Meld and Land and Water seem to 


have imbibed something of the snarl and bark of the pecu- , 


liar animals exhibited. The complaint is made, that with 
a fixed standard of points as to appearance the proper tape 
measures are not made by the judges, and that once a dog 
has been given a prize in some previous exhibition, no 
matter whether better dogs are brought into competition 
with the former victor, the prize dog has always fresh hon- 
ors heaped on him, in fact that there is a “‘dog-ring.” Ali 
kinds of damaging insinuations are advanced, and so many 
hard words are interchanged, that we should suppose the 
situation of a dog-judge, would be no sinecure. Removed, 
as we are, from the scene of action, we think, ourselves, 
that the judgment of asingle man might sometimes be at 
fault, and that it would be better to have at least three 
judges for every class of dogs, and that a majority of 
opinions would be final. It must be remembered, however, 
as expressed by us frequently, that looks, alone, are not 
always the criterions of a good dog, and that very often it 
may happen that the best dog is not the finest looking, for 
beauty is but skin deep. So much dissatisfaction occurred 
in the awards to mastiffs at the Birmingham show, that 
twenty-nine gentlemen members of the Mastiff Club have 
pledged themselves, giving their names, not to exhibit their 
club dogs at any future show, where a particular judge is 
appointed. 

—Just before the Christmas ‘holidays Englishmen take 
to foot ball, and we see accounts of glorious matches with- 
out end. The old Etonians against the old Harrovians, the 
University College Hospital vs. St. George’s Hospital, and 
carrying their sports to Germany, we have a foot ball 
match of Frankfort on the Maine, vs. Hesse Darmstadt. This 
latter game started and the noble institution of foot ball 
owes its origin in Frankfort, to the efforts of the Rev. Mr. 
Hood, the residing English Chaplain in the good city of 
the Burghers. Think of an American clergyman lending 
his countenance to such a dreadful thing as aiding ina 
rational manly sport, and what the American world would 
say about the matter ! 

—The Zodlogical Society has lost an old favorite, that is 
to say in a naturalistic sense, for towards mankind the de- 
parted never was on very amicable tirms. The big female 
Indian Rhinoceros is dead. The defunct weighed between 
two and three tons, and Mr. Frank Buckland is in despair. 
This naturalist speaks of her hide being in some places two 
or three inches in thickness, and as hard as-the plate of an 
iron-clad man-of-war. Recently, at our Geographical 
Society, we saw some native African bucklers covered with 
what was evidently rhinoceros hidé and they seemed to 
us to be able to almost resist a rifle ball. By the way, Mr. 
Buckland speaks in a kindly way of rhinoceros flesh, 
which he found to be excellent eating, tasting like beef. 
There is no reason why rhinoceros should not be‘admirable 
food. Naturalists have frequently an opportunity of indul- 
ging in peculiar tidbits. We trust, however, that a tax- 
idermist ‘friend of ours was not offended when we refused 
the other day to eat a slice of panther nicely boiled. We 
might indulge in the graminiverous, but not in the carniver- 
ous way. Though a young owl, nicely basted, is quite as 
good eating as any chicken. 

——_——— 0 

An Apo.tocy.—Among the multitudinous duties which 
devolve on the conductor of a paper, ndtwithstanding the 
utmost vigilance, it is sometimes impossible to police the 
various departments which make up the whole. 

In our last issue, among the Book Reviews, appeared a 
criticism on the Birds of America by Thomas Jasper, A. 
M., M. D., of a most peculiar optimist character, which re- 
view as far as the laudatory expressions thereim are con 




























veyed, we are to-day forced to considerably modify. The 
work has no novelty in its compilation, and there is very 
little if anything introduced into the body of the book re- 
lating to the later history of birds. It might as well have 
been made up from Wilson’s account, as from any other 
source. Jasper’s book does not even embrace what Audu- 
bon or Nuttall give on the life or history of the species. 
The plates are far from being accurate, and are poorly col- 
ored. The béok might serve as a series of illustrations 
offspecies, but as a guide to American Ornithology or as a 
manual of reference, it isscarcely of nore account than the 
text of Goldsmith’s Animated Nature. The book, -too, is 
peculiar for its want of connection, and species are all jum- 
bled together in the most confusing and distracting manner, 
a duck coming after a hawk, followed on the next page by 
a swallow. 

We are obliged to declare that to the ornithologist, the 
book is almost entirely worthless. As many of our read- 
ers, scientific or otherwise, rely on the judgment of the 
Forrest AND STREAM, and make purchases of such books, 
as are recommended, it is a matter of regret to us that this 
most laudatory review of a useless book should have ap- 
peared in our columns. The word ‘‘sold,” though neither 
classic nor elegant, is applicable in this particular review, 
and we make due apology for its publication. We have 
taken measures that such mistakes shell not happen in the 
future 


—_—— > 0 
A TRiIBUTE.—Some months ago we published in the 


Forrest AND STREAM an humorous poem called A PruTe 
PAstTorAL. When it was produced by us, we thought it was 
clever. Perhaps we might not have been, after all, quite 
competent to’ judge of the quality of such matter as appears 
in our columns, and we were therefore the more grateful 
when we found our own poor judgment so fully substan- 
tiated. Ever since the ‘‘Piute Pastoral” was printed by us our 
poor little savage has been wandering about from paper to 
paper throughout the land, as some waif, without a father or 
mother to it. As it was an amusing bit of verse, the joke 
to us is, that the ‘‘Piute!Pastoral” has never been credited to 
the Forest AND StrEAM. We only notice this in a mild 
way, because some day or other there might be a wrangle 
about this very same poem, and we might be abused about 
it. To-day we find our own Piute in four of our exchanges 
without credit. In fact, from the way weare copied, both 
as to poetry and prose, the editors of the Forest AnD 
STREAM commence to feel quite encouraged, for they are 
certainly meeting with the decided approbation of quite a 
number of other papers (without acknowlegement). In the 
present number we produce ‘‘ The Spectre Muleteer,” by 
the author of the ‘‘ Piute Pastoral.” We think it may be 
copied : let us indulge the hope that it wi!'l be credited ! 
— 





THe CHALLENGE oF R. L. Price, Esq., AND THE REv. 
J. Cummina Macpona.—A meeting of gentlemen, owners 
of American bred pointers and setters, who are desirous of 
accepting the challenge, will be announced by us in due 
time, as we have every reason to suppose that the challenge 
will be accepted. But it would be premature for us to ad- 
vise the public that such was the fact until our numerous 
friends are thoroughly acquainted with the rules governing 
field trials in England, a!l of which rules we will publish 
shortly for general information. 

As disputes and differences too frequently arise not only 
in sporting, but in business, from the want of a clear un- 
derstanding, we have advised our friends to wait until all 
was made plain and distinct to them in regard to the con- 
test which is to determine as to the comparative excellence 
of the English or American bred dogs; also, that it is right 
and proper that gentlemen should know what tests and 
points they have to encounter before accepting a challenge 
of this kind. We believe that a little patience exercised in 
this way will eventually prove of mutual benefit to all par- 
ties interested, and that the adoption of such rules and reg- 
ulations as are in vogue in England at field trials will add 
materially to the pleasures and excitements of not only this, 
but all future contests. 


ee 

ACCIDENT TO Mr. Wm. H. Conxkuin.—We regret to hear 
of quite a serious accident of which our worthy ‘Superin- 
téndent of the Menagerie of the Central Park, Mr. Conk- 
lin, was the victim. A camel, generally known for: his 
amiability, had had a nail driven’ into-his foot, and had 
shown temper of late. On Mr. Conklin’s approaching him, 
without a moment’s notice, the camel—one of the largest 
in the Park collection—seized the gentleman by its teeth, 
lifting him from the ground and trampling on ‘him. If. it 
had not been for the fortunate arrival.of some of.the under 
keepers, Mr. Conklin would have undoubtedly been killed. 
We are pleased to say that Mr..Conklin is.once more about, 
though still bruised and-forced to walk with a stick. 

rr ooo 

THe AprRonDACKS.—As we are constantly publishing 
descriptive and accurate sketches of all parts of the Adiron- 
dack Wilderness, our readers will: find. it greatly to their 
benefit to provide themselves with that very reliable. guide 
book, called ‘‘ THe MopEeRN BABEsIN THE Woops,” which 
can be obtained by sending an order to E. R.. Wallace, 
Syracuse, New York. By referring to the: guide: and com- 
paring notes with the articles in our paper, they will be 
enabled in time to acquire very thorough information of a 
large part of the territory.~ The contributions in cur paper 
are not written by tyros, but by gentlemen most thoroughly 
conversant with the localities of which they write.’ In’ the 


course of a twelve-month, we presume that theaggrepate of © 
‘these articles; if compiled, would make a very complete | 


and reliable book. 


Sea and River ishing. 
FISH IN SEASON IN JANUARY. 


_—— 
SOUTHERN WATERS. 


Pompano, Trout, (Black Bass.) Sheepshead. 
Snapper. Drum, (two species.) Tailorfish. 
Grouper. Kingfish. Sea Bass. 
Rockfish. Striped Bass, Rockfish. 

—_+>—__—- 


Among the contributions to this number of our paper 
will be found one containing some very useful and inter- 
esting information respecting black bass and muscalonge 
fishing in Lake Pepin, an expanse of the Mississippi river 
bounding the State of Minnesota. We are much enamoured 
with the mode of fishing for muscalonge therein described. 
The sport fairly rivals the contests with the great bass at 
Cuttyhunk and Pasque Island. The trolling among the 
Thousand Islands is but drudgery in comparison. One 
must not mind getting his feet wet though—up to the arm- 
pits! It is brave work, and worthy of a graduate of Wal- 
ton school with all the honors, But this “hoisting” of a 
forty-pound fish with an ignominious kick to start him— 
what are we to think of that? And what’s to stop him, with 
twenty miles of sea-room, when once he gets started? Or 
should the tackle hold with all the line run off, what life in- 
surance agent would take risks on the man that is up to 
his waist in water on the bar? Why, he would cut such a 
wake directly for New Orleans that he would astonish all 
the river craft and swash the Mississippi from shore to 
shore! Nothing could stop him while wind and bottom 
held, and the fisherman stuck to the but of the rod. 

As.to the bass fishing experiencos of our correspondent, 
they add corroborating testimony to the affirmative of the 
question, ‘‘Do black bass take a fly?” Our readers will 
accept the recommendation here offered for a trip to the 
Upper Mississippi next mid-summer, 

—A valued correspondent in Grafton, Vermont, who is 
an expert angler, (and aclergyman, like twenty others at 
least of our subscribers end coadjutors,) sends us the fol- 
lowing instance of what he terms ‘hydraulic fishing.” 
The device is as novel as it appears to be practicable—for 
the testimony is undoubted—and ought immediately to en- 
gage the attention of the savans who are at present occu 
pied in experiments for producing artificial rain: 


Eprror Forest, AND STREAM:— 

Judge B. Leete, of Chester, Vermont, was widely known 
for his genial qualities and his devotion to the ‘‘gentle art.” 
He was the author of an ainusing device, in his later years, 
for taking the shy trout in the over-fished waters of his 
vicinity. 'There was a pond in Windham where it was im- 
possible to catch trout on a fair day. The Judge was too 


old to fish in the rain, but was determined nevertheless to 
get his share of the fish. S60 he tock his svn atvug with 


him and an old fashioned syringe that would hold about a 
pint of water. His son workcd the syringe and the judge 
dropped his line under the falling spray which was thus 
produced. The trout were actually taken in by these in- 
termittent showers; they readily came to the Judge’s 
hook, and a fine string was taken; while at the same time 
it was not possible to provoke a rise anywhere else upon 
the pond. 

As the Judge never took out a patent for this application 
of hydraulics to the gentle art, the readers of the Forrest 
AND STREAM are free to make whatever use of it they please. 

; a BP. 
——— 
208 West LoGAn Square, Puina., Jan. 8, 1874. 
Mr. Cas. HALLOcK. 

I am charmed with your paper and much gratified with 
the success you are achieving. I don’t see how a man who 
handles the rod_or gun can keep up with the times without 
it. I hear it spoken of everywhere_in terms of high com- 
mendation, and will do all I canin its interest. I am not 
a shootist.as you know, but, as you do know, much inter- 
ested in angling and national! and State fish culture, and re- 
joice to see that Commissioner Baird and his coadjutors at 
Washington and amongst State Fish Commissioners and 
Fish Culturists, are making Forest AND STREAM a medium 
(and indeed it is the only one entirely suitable) of giving 
their operations publicity. 

I have not the time nor inclinajion to get up clubs, but 
recommend it to all sportsmen I gossip with, and have sent 
you not a few subscribers, as I think, by so doing. I send 
you a short communication, and will send others longer as 
I get time and a topic offers. Yours, truly, 

THADDEvs Norris. 
aad eta 
ACCIDENTAL PROPAGATION OF SHAD. 
Eprtor Forest AND STREAM :— 

A fact worthy of note was related to me by Mr. W. A. 
Smith of’ your city, about the time that Mr. Seth Green 
made his first successful experiment of hatching shad arti- 
ficially on the Connecticut. Some twenty years ago or more 
Mr. Smith was spending a week or two in the neighbor- 
hood of Newburg on the Hudson, near the close of the 


‘shad fishing season: The contents of the seine were emp- 


tied or dipped into one or more large scows, one of which 
contained a few inches of water in the bottom, probably 
from its being leaky. The scow was not used for some 
days, when Mr. Smith on observation found a great many 
young fish darting about in it, and wondered how they got 
there. A close examination, he told me, convinced him 
that they were shad fry. The short time required for the 
spawn of shad to produce youug fish, from sixty hours to 
three days, as demonstrated by Mr. Green at Holyoke, as- 
sures him that they were from the spawn of the shad he 
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ST 
had seen taken, fecundated by the milt of the males cap- 
tured at the same haul I can.add that I believe his con- 
clusions are entirely correct, for late in the season ripe 
fish of both sexes may be captured at the same time, and 
that the rough usage to which they were subjected in tum- 
bling them in the scow caused both milt’ and ova to flow, 
and the fluttering of the fish caused the impregnation of 
the eggs. THADDEUS NORRIS. 


bee 
Unitep States ComMMISSsION, F1sH AND FISHERIES, 
; Wasnineton, Jan. 2, 1874. 
Eprtor Forest AND STREAM:— 

DEAR Sir:—Your correspondent, ‘‘Fern Fly,” criticises 
the selection of places for the introduction of young sal- 
mon into New York waters. In reply to this I beg leave 
to say that it is extremely probable that there are better 
localities than some which have been proposed for the pur- 
pose in question, and I chall be very glad to receive through 
your columns or direct by mail any suggestions as to the 
most suitable points for planting both the Sacramento fish 
and those from the Penobscot, the young of which will be 
ready for distribution in about three months. 

The selection of places for the introduction of these fish 
in northern New York has been mainly left to Seth Green, 
and if he does not know what are suitable localities, per- 
haps some one will be good enough to try to teach him. 

It must be borne in mind that any bright stream with 
<ufficient fall. to make it lively may have dams upon it 
of greater or less extent; but it is impossible for us to wait 
until fishways are built before planting the young fish in 
the upper waters. It is only when the salmon are started 
and knocking at the dams on their return and asking to be 
allowed to pass up, that public attention will be awake to 
provide such a passage. As you well know, for one or 
two years the fish live in the small streams, precisely like 
young trout, and after that go down to the sea or the lakes, 
to which passage adam is no obstruction. After an ab- 
sence of two years the fish will return either as grilses or 
as mature salmon, and if they: cannot get up soas to be 
captured where they were planted they will be taken lower 
down. 

The object of the niovement, as far as the United States 
is concerned, is not to furnish sport to the -angler, but to 
supply an important food fish to the country at large, and 
in sufficient quantity to cheapen in some degree the cost of 
living. With this view, therefore, it is indifferent to me 
whether they are caught with the fly in the upper waters 
of streams or in nets at their mouths. It is a very serious 
question whether, so far as the actual cost is concerned, it 
will not be better to continue indefinitely breeding both 
shad and salmon in the head waters of the streams, and to 
take no trouble in regard to erecting fishways over dams 
and falls, or to give legislative protection to fish in the sea- 
san. Tt is the opinion of Seth Green aswell as my own 
that it is quite possible to make’ fish so plenty as to defy 
any means of interruption. The Commissioners of Fish- 
eries of Connecticut claim to have introduced 91,000,000 
into the Connecticut river in one year, at a cost of less than 
$500, and even if they have placed their estimate at twice 
the actual number, we may safely calculate upon half a 
million toa million of those fish returning as full grown 
shad. 

As already stated, moreover, I shall be very glad to re- 
ceive information from those who know as to suitable 
waters in which to plant salmon of either species in any of 
the New England, Middle or Western States, including 
those which embrace the headwaters of the tributaries of 
the Mississippi. The localities should be clear, gravelly, 
cool, springy bottomed streams, of small size, emptying 


’ 


into large waters of the same general character, and of. 


course communicating with navigable rivers as far as prac- 
ticable. It is also important to find persons who will look 
after the young fish when introduced, so as to prevent their 
being caught with the hook or otherwise, as the young sal- 
mon can be taken with great readiness and constitute a 
tempting object to boys. I shall be glad also to have sug- 
gestiors as to the best localities for planting shad, to he 
made use of in case Congress should’ grant an additional 
appropriation for the purpose. Truly, yours, 
SrenceR F. Barry, 
Commissioner. 

—The following letter relative tO the transportation of 
black bass for a considerable distance will furnish an idea 
of the possible percentage of loss by such a method as was 
here adopted: 

FEMALE CoLLEGE, BorDENTOWN, N. J., 
December 27, 1873. 
Prof. 8. F. Barrp:— 

DeAR Srr:—Having successfully transferred a fine lot. of 
black bass from the Potomac to an artificial pond adjoin- 
ing one of my cranberry meadows, (cranberry‘centre,) in 
Jackson township, Ocean county, N. J., I thought the facts 
of sufficient interest to communicate them to you. 


Early in April of the present year, I made arrangements 


with a Mr. Lippold, residing on the Potomac, in Frederic 
Co!, Md:, to bring two hundred’ black bass ‘for me’to the 
above named place. | In order to effect this purpose, I sent 
him from Philadelphia six wine casks, holding each about 
sixty gallons. I also saw the freight agents on the different 
roads and secured the promise of having them moved for- 
ward as rapidly as possible. - On Monday evening about the 
middle of April he started from the Potomac-with 202 bags, 


by the freight train leaving at that time; was delayed eight | 


hours in Baltimore, reached Philadelphia ‘at. 1 or 2 A. M. 


on Wednesday; had the’ fish transported to the Pemberton | 


and Heightstown Railroad depot, and reathed*Horfierstown 
station at 6 P. M., of the same day.” Hete‘he was met by 


__ FOREST! AND/STREAM) _ 
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teams engaged to transport them to my place, four and a 
half miles distant, andabout 8 P. M. they were transferred 
by myself from their narrow quarters in the casks to my 
pond, containing about three acres. During the journey 
40 of the fish had been killed, chiefly in Baltimore, on ac- 
count of his inability to procure a change of water. I thus 
had 162 fish to place in the pond. Of this number two died 
in the course of ten days, owing to injuries received in 
transportation. I may add that I was agreeably disap- 
pointed in the size of the fish, as they varied in length from 
seven to fourteen inches. The largest weighed abott two 
pounds apiece. 

How well they are doingI do not know, or how large or 
numerous their progeny has become, I have not been able 
to determine. I 1nmay add that I had taken the precaution 
the spring before to stock the pond with mullets, sunfish, 
and catfish, so these strangers might find plenty of food on 
their arrival in this to them new country. I have occasion- 
ally, the past summer and autumn, seen them jumping at 
flies, and very frequently seen great commotion among the 
small fish, which indicates that they are about. On one 
occasion I wished to have occular demonstration of their 
presence in the pond, so suppiying myself with a pike hook 
and some minnows, after a little practice, I readily cap- 
tured three of them, the largest being eleven inches in 
length. I-of course returned them to their native element. 
I promise myself some capital sport after next July in fish- 
ing for them. 

I am very sorry to say that afew pike have found their 
way into my pond, asI occasionally see one. Still I have 
no dowbt but that my bass will hold their own with these 
voracious creatures, especially as I find that the fins and 
and horns of a young catfish present no obstacle in the way 
of their being swallowed by the bass. If the matter comes 
to swallowing each other, the bass will have the advantage, 
as they are much less slender than the pike. 

Respectfully, yours, Jno. H. BRAKELEY. 

Mr. Brakeley writes us that his pond is artificial, near the 
head of a small stream with a draw and gate, ‘‘such as we 
erect for flowing our cranberry meadows,” and covers about 
three acres. The deepest portions are not over four or five 
feet, 

—From the Oregon Astorian we take the following:— 
‘‘On Sunday last there appeared suddenly on the surface of 
the Columbia river, in front of this port, countless millions 
of a species of the Mediterranean herring family, about 
the size of sardines, but the picture and size of an anchovy. 
None were seen alive, but they were dead and floating upon 
the water. The school spread across the bay from our 
docks to Centreville, a. distance of seven miles, and Cap- 
tain Pool, of the ship Mary H., informs us that he struck 
the floating field about four miles below here, sailing 
through the mass for a distance of three miles, on his route 


for Skipanon. They seemed each to have a 1upture just 
helow the gills, which produced death, and if not produced 


by some eruption in nature akin to an earthquake, must 
have come in from the sea and over exerted themselves 
swimming against the fresh current of the Columbia, which 
is not their native element. The same species of fish are 
found in abundance about the bays and coasts of British 
Columbia, where the natives and others procure and use 
them as a substitute for candles. The mass about here 
would have been sufficient to supply torches for a proces- 
sion reaching from here to New York.” 


Shot Guan and Rifle. 
GAME IN SEASON FOR JANUARY. 


Moose, Alces Maichis.) Caribou, Tarandus Rangifer.) 
Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.: Squirrels, Red Black and Gray.) 
Rabbits, common Brown and Grey.} All kinds of Wild Fowl. 
FOR FLORIDA. 

Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus) Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo.) 
Woodcock, Philohela minor.) Quail, Ortyx Virginianus.) 
Snipe, Plover, Curlew, etc., in great 

variety. 





> . 





| Under the head of ‘Game, and Fsnin Season’ we can only specify w 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to_attempt to Fates gy ty we could do no less than publish 
those entire sections re to the kinds of yame in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 
will only confusion. | 

—The Winter Meeting of Blooming Grove Park Association 
is called for Friday, the-9th~inst., at the Park grounds, in 
Pike county, Pa. Pickerel fishing through the ice, white 
hare shooting, and skating will be the order. The game 
will be seryed at Hotel Monico, Seventeenth street, on the 
17th. This association has & preserve of about 12,000 
acres, of which 'one square mile is enclosed for deer 
breeding; a commodious club house of fifty-five rooms, 


and other accessories for recreation and enjoyment. 


—A Kansas correspondent writes to us in this wise: ‘“‘A 
good many people think that there is not any other kind 
of game in this’ Staté’ than buffalo, but let me assure you 
that there is as much if not moré game in it than any other. 
The far-famed Neosho valley lies in the eastern part of the 
State, and the river itself rising in the northern part, flows 
in a southerly direction till its} waters find their way into 
the Arkansas.” A few weeks ago two of us, well equipped, 
one with a combination gun, half rifle and half shot gun, 
and the other with a double barrelled shot gun, both 
breech-loaders, took a day’s shooting, and our count fig- 
ured up sixteen quail, one antelope, and six Jack rabbits. 
If anyone’ doubts that there is any quail in Kansas, I 
say let hitn’¢ome and see for himself. There is not only 


‘quail, byt snipe, prairie chickens, geese, ducks, and Jack 


rabbits, most..delicious eating. As cold weather sets in 
all the feathered tribes go to the creeks, where there is shel- 
ter from the storms of the prairie. Then is the time for 


“the sportsman. 





—Lambert Nixon was shooting at quail in the woods 
near Quakertown, in Hunterdon county, a few days ago, 
when Georg: Hartpence, who was with him, stepped it 
the range of his-gun and was instantly killed. 

—Sir George Gore, an English baronet, now hunting om 
the prairies, is accompanied by six men, has twenty-four 
dogs and twenty-seven rifles and shot guns. 

—At Sea View Park ‘Association, New Dorp, Staten 
Island, last week, two pigeon shooting matches took place. 
The first was between George Tranter and Albert Wandel 
for $50, at 25 birds each, 21 yards rise, 80 yards boundary. 
Tranter won the match, killmg 17. The following are the 
details: 


- In succession. Kiiled. 
Cate TR so 0.0.nn oh cnx tas 1h Giaoues 7 17 
HEEMOG WOMEN osc sc ccns st dcadceqattneulan 3 15 


The second match at 26 birds, 21 yards rise and 80 
boundary, was between Charles Metcalf and John A. 
Decker, to'find trap and handle for each other. The fol- 
lowing are the details: 


In suecetsion. Killed. 
Chapled TROGGRihs fo < os pasesecccies cobades 6 16 
John A. Decker......... Rencthiene suerte 4 Gave up match. 


W. Van Sicklen acted as referee for both matches. 

—The National Sportsmens’ Club of Washington, D. C., 
was organized last spring, and now has a membership of 
over one hundred amateur sportsmen. At Analostan 
Island, on Dec. 29, a pigeon shooting match took place, 
under the auspices of the National Sportsmens’ Club, the 
prize being a Remington breech-loading gun, valued at $75, 
$10 entrance fee and 10 birds to be shot at at 21 yards rise, 
and 80 yards limit. There was a large attendance of spec- 
tators, but for some unaccountable reason the marksman- 
ship was far below the average. 

The following was the score: 


Name. te et ee ee ee ee oe et oe 







Mayhew. ..........cccceecssescees seeee 1110114101 07 
TO ocicis ene dc du cuss ccevedecsgateddaee 910100011 1-65 
BI inle 6 s.ngse dui ss dapns deaheehes 4d 110110010045 
MOUs asc seteavacscanejzacsennh aaa 00001101008 
TRUING 3s., - 242.0... eda sonkeaactaundhed 111110110 1-8 
WG addin st geinins donc ccauds cpsoieeass 11111001 1.1-8 
TWO ac divas cccccscscctsccseedncenesens 1010011411 1-7 
WR icin di. 0050 cots ican aeyea 111101011.1-8 
Nokes.... -0000600000 11 
Harris... ee ee -~1110431414100 1-7 
Wandell. . corceccccscosessaccegecee FS 1 OO OO O02 1 2-6 
Derrick, Mills and Williams having killed eight birds 
each, then shot off with the following result: 
12345 
ieNRsivcs. jive. eh anon 1.10 0 1-3 
MUM is SiS (acca stage sats 55s feue rien 1°0 1 0 1-3 


WEN Soi vdncsedach¥cacssadegeu eae ae 

The result being a tie, darkness precluded further shoot- 
ing. Messrs. French and Moore acted as referees, and 
Mr. Charles G. Godfrey as umpire. 

—At Fleetwood Park, Dec. 30, a pigeon shooting sweep- 
stakes took place, at 50 birds each, 21 yards rise and 80 
boandary, 1 3-8 oz. shot. Miles Johnson won, killing 42 
birds. The following is the score: 

Name. In succession. Killed. Gun used. 


Miles Johnson..... ... 14 42 10-bore Foster’s B. L. 
Moses Myers.......... 20 40 10-bore Parker B. L. 
Tra Paine.............. 1 39 10-bore Dougall B. L. 
Ed. Hudson........... 8 36 10 bore Parker B. L. 
GUE FO <  cccescae 12 35 Several. 


—A Hardicap Pigeon Sweepstakes took place at Dexter's 
grounds on New Year’s day for a fine Scott & Sons 10 
guage, double gun in case complete; 15 entries, at $10 
each; 10 birds each. 

HANDICAP MATCH, 10 BIRDS EACH. 





Name. - Distance. Score. Total. 
’ 24 yards 111010 Fell out. 
Myards 1100 Fell out. 
“Ql yards 1101111111 9 
21 yards 111100 Ont. 
21 ya 1090 Out. 
21 yards 11111010 9 
24 yards 14111110111 9 
25 yards 1010 Out. 
19 yards 111100 Out. 
20 yards 110111¢ Ont. 
. 2% yards 1111111110 9 
24 yards 1011110 Out. 
. J. y .» 22 yards 1011110 Ont. 
. C: Byards 1011110 Out. 
Bley My Tb bss vives ccoueue +s 22 yards 111106010 Out. 
The match resulting in three ties, was shot off at 3 birds 
each. 
Bh Mckee annucdent Cnqudenne 2l-yards 110 2 
Wy Macias ts cata koe shaun ¢yards 100 ay 
i TBs piiad e -didas « cgabonss Myasds 114 3 
Leaving C. B. the winner. Birds fair, day splendid, and 


a gentlemanly affair all round. 

—At the Rifle and Pistol Shooting Tournament to take 
place at the gallery of J. 8. Conlin, 930 Broadway, the fol- 
lowing rules governing the prizes will be strictly adhered 
to. The novelty of this match is shooting at bullets 4 inch 
in diameter, at 75 feet distant, suspended by a string, 
which will test the eye and nerve of our most practiced 
marksmen. 

RULES. 

The gallery will be open each day (Sundays excepted 
from 9 A. M to 12 P. M. . . . 

A faithful record of the shots will be kept, and posted 
up in a conspicuous place in the gallery. 

All shooting off-hand and deliberate aim. 

No competitors are entitled to win more than one prize. 

First Frize—An elegant Gold Badge will be awatded to 
the person hitting the most consecutive bullets. 

‘Second Prize—A Silver Badge, the same design as the 
gold badge, will be awarded to the -person hitting the see- 
ond number of consecutive bullets. B 

Third Prize—A Silver Badge will be awarded to the per- 
son hitting the third number of consecutive bullets. 

Fourth Prize—A Silver Medal will be awarded to the per- 
son hitting the most bullets in 20 shots. 

Fifth Prize—A Silver Medal will be awarded to the per- 
son hitting the most bullets in.15 shots. : 

The Tournament will commence January 12th and end 
February 21st. : 

—At the Cheshire Rifle Association, one of the most 


prominent rifle associations in England, sighting chots have 








instead of five. ‘‘ This,” Lieut Col. King, of the Council, 


sighting shots.” 
ed at Creedmoor for certain occasions. Of course, 
strangers visit the range, they should be invariably entitled 


know, after a certain amount of practice, all about the 


themselves of the effect of wind, we think sighting shots 
are not necessary. 

Our own: riflemen would do well to look at and ex- 
amine the scores we shall give of rifle shooting in England, 
and to note the same. We shall have to work very hard at 
Creedmoor when the season opens. They have certainly 
the advantage in England of practice when their ranges can 
be used all the year round. 


Pachting and Boating. 
a 
All communications from Secretarves and friends should be mailed not 
later than Monday in each week. : 
Precio cis 
HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 





























DATE | BOSTON. | NEW YORK. | CHARL’ST’N 
| —— \——- | -—-—-- 
h. m. h. m. h. m. 
Bi DW accs seve oe | 3. 3i | eve. 17 =| oat Bi 
Jan. 9.. 4 10 0 | eve. 10 
FR: 10.6605 4 54 | 1 41 0 34 
Fs BEG ss waxve bebo ! 5 42 2 29 | 1 42 
Tan 12. a 6 31} 817 2 31 
BOM. BO Aovcecessns | 7 29 | 4 13 ! 3 29 
se es. 8 at __5 2 { 4 27 
YACHTING REMINISCENCES. 
ketenes 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE OLD YACHTS. 
AS it ever occurred to any one, where the yachts 
that have become old, or that are laid aside for new 
ones go when their owners have sold them? 

Look back at the yachts that became famous in their 
day, winning prize upon prize, and making for themselves 
good records only to be forgotten when some new clipper 
comes out. How like human nature we are short lived, 
and if we become known for any particular quality or excel 
in any department, we must soon give way to some new 
faces, some younger ones, and we are ‘‘laid up” and forget- 
ten. But in both instances it will be found that often, 
with all the boasted improvements of the time, and advanced 
civilization, a comparison between the old favorites and the 
new, would result unfavorably for the new. 

With the June Regatta of the New York Yacht Squadron, 
a glorious one it was too, in my mind I recall the yachts, 
at least some of them, that took part in that race. There 
was the ‘‘Maria,” so speedy as to sometimes be ruled out. 
Were that old craft ‘tin commission” to-day, it is my hum- 
ble opinion that she would win as often as she did then. 
The ‘‘Haze,” which yacht was the ‘‘first home” that day, 
was in her prime then; also there was the ‘‘Favorite,” the 
Una, Bonita, Mallory, Mannersing, Rebecca, Rowena, 
Scud, Haswell, and the Queen of all sloops the ‘‘Julia,” 
and along list of others, not forgetting the little ‘‘Narra- 
ganset,” who came, all the way from Rhode Island to win 
the first prize in her class in that race. 

Now all these have passed almost out of memory in the 
new yachts that have come into popularity. I have given 
only a small fraction of the yachts of that day, taking the 
whole number of them, and most of them must be yet in 
existence; the question arise, where are they? 

Of course a portion of them become utterly useless, for 
the two main considerations of a yacht, speed and roomy 
cabins, are hardly compatible with great strength. And 
during her service, if her owner be ambitious of a good 
record for speed, she is subjected to severe tests of wearing 
and heavy work. Sothat in the course of time, she be- 
comes utterly a wreck, is laid up in some out of the way 
place and becomes truly a skeleton of her former self. 

But of those who survive I propose to speak, and I think 
can answer the question as to the present whereabouts of 
a great many of them They have, like the inscription 
that Squire Raby, in Chas. Reades’ ‘‘Put yourself in his 
Place,” caused to be written on the back of # family port- 
rait, ‘‘gone into trade,” and gone into the fish-trade. 

Yes, gentle skipper, and brave Long Island Sound Yacht- 
man, the little tim vessels that you were so proud of, and 
the tapestried cabins where you sipped your dry sillery, or 
quaffed the matinal cocktail, m. c. is good, now are occu- 
pied by hardy, bronzed old ‘‘shell-backs,” who are strong 
in odors of Moss-Bunker, and fish oil. So it is, from poetry 
to prose, from lazy elegance to energetic, active toil. 

This business, the Bunker fishery, has assumed vast pro- 
portions. The ficet of trim looking vessels they keep 
would convince one where the yachts go when passing out 
from the occupation for which they were built. It isa 
necessary qualification to these men that their boats must 
be fast, for when a school of fish is sighted from the mast 
head, and these men can tell one miles off, it is an object 
for them to reach it as soon as possible to secure it from some 
rival company, in fact they put for ‘‘school” quicker I im- 
agine than in their younger days. 

When they make a “‘haul,” it is wholesale and includes 
sometimes three or four hundred thousand fish, but the 
worst feature is they also “‘take in” all the good eating fish, 
and so wherever they are located, with the offensive refuse 
from their factories, and slaughter of blue-fish, Spanish 
mackerel and others, they spoil the fishing with the line, but 
should you happen to get to leeward of one of the factories, 
phew! how it offends the delicate nostrils! 

















































been abolished, each competitor being allowed seven shots 
‘6 considers as a decided improvement, for when a trained 
competitor comes to a prize meeting he ought not to require 


{We trust, in time, to see this rule adopt- 
if 


to sighting shots, but with our own men, who ought to 


ground, and the light, and should be able to judge for 
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I remember some time ago when in the Summer it was 
no rare thing to go out on the Peconic Bay in a little boat, 
with one to sail and the other to ‘‘haul in,” for that’s all 
you had to do, and sure there was a blue-fish, taking in 
an hour or two a bushel basket full. Now, you could 
not get that many in a month, all on account of these fish- 
factories. : 

The fishermen keep their boats in splendid order though, 
and barring the ornamental part and the fancy painting, 
they are in as good condition for sailing, as in their days of 
more refined associations. They are not unwilling for a 
‘‘brush” either with the best of the yachts. Uj-on the oc- 
casion of the Atlantic Yacht Club offering a Union Regatta, 
or rather a race free to all, while they were at Greenpoint 
in 1870, I think, several of these fish-boats entered and 
made good records, the ‘‘Orion,” Mr. Thayers’ yacht, beat- 
ing one of them in by a ‘‘scratch,” the owners of the fish- 
ing boat being so dissatified with the result, and being so 
coufident of her ability, offered to sail the ‘‘Orion” or any 
yacht in the club for a purse. The offer was never, how- 
ever, occupied. 

Of course when the yachts are bought by these men, and 
they watch their chance, and buy them low, they are 
strengthened and overhauled and made fit for the service. 
So important and large, howéver, has this fishing become 
that they often build them entirely new for this business 
and pay as much as one would fora yacht. I know ofa 
firm on the east end of Long Island having one about the 
size of the ‘‘Vindex,” which they built at a cost of $6,500. 

I cannot close without one word as to the fate of one 
yacht. Irefer to the ‘‘America,” twice sailing for the 
Queen’s cup, once winning, and once defending that 
much coveted prize, and which prize Com. Ashbury thought 
so much of that he probably spent $100,000 or more in the 
vain effort to take it back. Her’s has been a varied career 
truly. After what she has done for American Yachting, 
it is strange that yachtsmen should not have kept the 
America as a yacht, for certainly no vessel ever was more 
beautiful. After twenty years of trial, her model has not 
been improved, and she is as ‘‘good to win” to day, proper- 
ly trimmed, as ever, I fancy were she an English yacht, 
with her record, she would be to say the least, more véner- 
ated. I suppose every one remembers the incident of the 
America’s race in England when the Queen asked the ques- 
tion, when the yachts were coming home, ‘‘what yacht is 































































formance for a ‘longshore man, as-the pace was good 
throughout, and Brown, instead of pulling into his oppo- 
nent, was continually pulling off to pass, in which endeav- 
or he was adroitly :rustrated by the leading sculler, who 
had the proverbial nine points of the law—possession. 

Brown next met Fulton, the stroke of the‘: Paris crew,” 
at Digby, N. S.. and won an easy race and heavy stake. J. 
Biglin, whose claim to the championship of the United 
States must by ordinary mode of deduction be considered 
valid, met Brown last hepieeaet at Halifax, and in a sin- 
_— of five miles for £200 met with defeat from start 
to fisish. 

These performances are thought in Halifax to justify the 
impression that Brown is ow koinos aner; and his numerous 
admirers have offered to back him not to ‘‘ whip creation,”’ 
as you assert, but to see if the improvement of two years’ 
practice in better boats shall not have availed to put the 
five seconds the other way. 

It is not forgotten here that on the day of the close and 
exciting finish between Sadler and Brown a large sum was 
forthcoming on the part of the latter to repeat the race over 
the same course; this proposal was declined by Sadler, 
who did not hesitate, however, to express his admiration 
of Brown’s performance, and to pronounce him one of the 
best men he had ever met.— Field. 


Zanonal Pastimes. 
eee aes 

—TuE Batt Up anp THEN Down.—The Clerk of the 
Weather aggravated the denizens of the Metropolis, or 
rather of its Brooklyn suburb, with a show of ice for skat- 
ing purposes on December 29th, on which day the Capito- 
line Lake was opened to skaters for the first time this win- 
ter. On the next day the Union Pond, in the same city, 
flew its colors, and both places we-e largely attended until 
New Year's morning, when a southerly wind set in and a 
rise in the temp 'rature followed, which put an embargo on 
skating, and the rain at night sent the ball down as rapidly 
as it had previously been run up. Thus have the Brook- 
lynites monopolized the sport, as the Central Park lakes 
were not frozen strong enough to bear the crowds which 
would have thronged there. 

Curtinc.—On New ¥ear’s Day the Thistle and Cale- 
donian clubs opened the season on Prospect Park, and 
played the first curling match of 1874 with the appended 
result. The weather was delightful, and the ice in good 
condition at first, but by noon it had become soft and too 
wet to play on. No curling has been had since up to Jan- 

































































: ary 7th:— 
ahead”? the answer was ‘‘The America,” She then asked, ae Rink No. 1 
what is second.”? ‘‘Nothing,” was the answer. So far Thistle. Caledonian. 
ahead was she that the others wefe not near enough to | A. Robinson, skip 28. J. Nicoll, skip 6. 


Rink No. 2. 
J. Everett, skip 24. K. McPherson, skip 17. 
Total for the Thistle, 52; Caledonian, 23. 
BILLIARDS. 
—Prof. Ubassy has placed the necessary forfeit, $500, in 
the hands of H. W. Collender, the stakeholder, and chal- 
lenged Champion Garnier for the Challenge Cup, ana the 


make out their names. Uncle Sam has got her now and 
may he treat her well for the sake of her past brilliant 
career. E. M. 
—The Grammercy Boat Club held a meeting on last Fri- 
day night to prvsent the prizes won at the November Regat- 
ta, to the successful rowers. The contest On that occasion 






















































tag for the moyen anaes chemplonshty om 6 club, the _— Championship of the world at three-ballcaroms. The con- 

don being a magnificent champion belt, with twelve solid ; 

i] hield h shield to b meet witha f test will come off at an early day. 

silver shields, each shield to be engraved with the name of | 6,4» of Play. Tater. Daly. Average. _ 

the annual winner. The belt cost $150, and was given by | : U Dp. U. 

Mr. Charles B. Zachman, formerly Captain of the club. cocoate acswseveeel BEM = rte ae. 

The winner of the most championship races in twelve | Third night. - 500 452 114-11. 102248 61 91 
‘ . Fourth nigh -- 860 500 6 18-57 344-57 55 62 

years is by the rules of the club, entitled to be the absolute | Firth night.. * 236 300 6419 7719 46 51 

holder of the Club Belt, the committee, however, deeided | Sixth night............. wee we 7581 7431 381 82 

that they would present the annual winners with an ap- 1,921 2.000 


propriate badge. The one given to Mr. Geo. H. Price, the 
champion of his club, is an elegantly engraved blue enamel 
badge, value $50. The President of the club is E. I. 
Atkinson, Esq. the corresponding secretary, H. R. Mills, 
and the captain Ed. Welch. The officers are making every 
preparation to preserve and acquire aquatic honors. 
—Rowing regattas are of almost‘daily occurrence now at 


,San Francisco. 

—Joseph Sadler and Robert Bagnall, are at last matched 
for the championshipfof England, and $1,000 a side on the 
Thames, April 15th. 

—A committee of gentlemen from Yale college visited 
Troy last week to inspect the Laureate Boat Club course 
with a view of choosing Troy for the annual meeting of 
the University crews this year. It is claimed for the Lau- 
reate conrse that one side of the river is as good as the other, 
the current is not very swift and the boats can be plainly 


seen the whole length of the course. 
—_——— 


GEORGE Brown, THE Famous SCULLER OF HALtrax.— 
George Brown was born in Nova Scotia, and from child- 
hood has plied his avocation as a sea fisherman in the 
neighborhood of Halifax, and was presented on December 
3ist by his friends with a‘gold medal, locket and ring. 
Brown has never rowed out of the waters of his native 
Province, and what he has thus lost in experience, it will 
be readily granted he amply atones for by simple worth, 
unobtrusive manners, and an honest wish to do his best to 
win. Having attracted the attention of a gentleman in 
Halifax who has long given a patriotic support tu rowing, 
Brown was first brought out to contest for the champion- 
ship of Halifax harbor, and has been successful in winnin 
the belt five times in succession, and now owns the covete 
trophy. 

His first appearance against men of other than local 
fame was in the single scull race at the Halifax carnival in 
1871. Here in a five-mile race, notwithstanding the primi- 
tive nature of his boat and machinery (which you yourself 
admit) and in ignorance of the many stratagems which the 
laws of boat racing permit to be offensively and defen- 
sively used, Brown madea splendid fight with er, who, 
as you say, was facile princeps everyw else on this conti- 
nent. The champion took Brown’s water upon turning 
the stake boat, and after giving our man his back wash for 
two and a-half miles only finished five seconds in front, 


Grand average—Daly, 8 8-49; Ubassy, 7 199-246. 

—We learn by telegraph that Rudolph, the famous bil- 
liaadist, is giving exhibitions in Havana, Cuba. He will, 
no doubt, arrive in this city at an early day. 

—Geo. H. Slosson, tne promising young billiard wonder 
of the West, is expected in this city shortly. During his 
brief residence in Chicago Slosson has made hosts of 
friends‘ and Prof. Garnier pronounced him one of the 
toughest antagonists he ever met. 

The game of billiards, after a person has attained to an 
eminent degree of accuracy, say that he can make 100 
points off the balls three times out of five in private, be- 
comes a severe test of firmness and pluck when the same 
person is playing before a large audience. Has this any- 
thing to do with the recent failures of some of our profes- 
sionals? Nobody could accuse Ubassy of the want of for- 
titude or boldness in his playing, perhaps he is just a little 
too sure and his failure in making a difficult shot astonishes 
him so much, that he looses his temper slightly, which 
causes irritability. Land and Water gives an excellent 
example of this kind and says: 

Now, billiards, of all games, is the best test of nerve, 
Without it, however good a player may be in private, he is 
no use whatever in a match. . Perhaps the two best illustra- 
tions of this point are young Stanley and his eldest brother, 
who retired altogether from the billiards world many years 
ago. Those, however, who recollect him, will remember 
what a magnificent game he used to play in private, for 
nothing, and yet how pérfectly helpless he was in a public 
match, for money. e recollect some years ago, about 
the year 1862, Stanley playing the same day with two ama- 
teurs whose play was equal, giving to each of them 250 
points in 500. On oné game there was a considerable 
amount of betting, and the amateur got game before Stanley 
had reached 250. In the match with the other amateur, 
in which there. was no betting, Stanley played remarkabl 
well and won. Stanley fortunately knew his own waek 

int, and would never play for money. Far- different is 
it with his infant brother; we consider young Stanley to 
possess the best nerve of any man of the day. The onl 
one who ever equalled him perhaps was old Roberts in his 

rime, but then old Roberts the advantage of 


























































































































decidedly rae and evidently in no wise emmlous of | knowing that he was at least 300 in a 1000 better than any 
Brown’s feat of then shouldering his shell and walking up | man living, and this consciousness of superiority must of 
a steep hill to the club house. Kelley (third) was beaten | course be an immense advantage. On the o hand, 
off, as well as Bagnall, Coulter, B. Biglin, and other less | young Stanley is conscious, or ought to be, that he wins 
pretentious scullers. This must be considered a great per- | more from pluck than from play. 
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GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 





BY T. B. THORPE. 





66 ED ASTRAY,” at the Union Square Theatre, con- 

tinues a great attraction, and there must be some- 
thing underlying the flimsy plot that has touched the heart 
of the multitude, not dreamed of in the ‘‘adapter’s” phil- 
osophy. It is certainly not the acting, for'with the excep- 
tion of Miss Eytinge, Miss Claxton, and Mr, Robinson, 
there is nothing above the commonplace, and much is 
below that point of depreciation. The play, however, 
which is of the ‘‘Magdalen school,” really escapes positive 
condemnation for its association in this particular; in fact, 
what might be condemned isso delicately alluded to, and 
acted entirely before the audience, leaving nothing to the 
imagination, that one ceases to regard the idea of the plot, 
and makes what was supposed to be incidental the great 
absorbing interest. The husband is portrayed as intelli- 
gent, open hearted, and amiable, full of life and sympathy, 
shedding happiness and sunshine upon all around him, al- 
ways excepting upon his wife, who, in turn, is a model of 
domestic nature, attractiveness, and high culture. The 
husband enters the parlor, greets every one with a smile and 
a pleasant remark, jocosely alludes to his pleasures in the 
chase, the club, and at home, and rattles on, while his wife 
sits by as unobserved as if she were notin the room. In 
fact, the gentleman comes in and goes out without greeting 
her with any recognition whatever. This too common- 
place portion of every day life was evidently introduced by 
the author of the play to get his real hero, the libertine, of 
the stage, and make situations for his performances. But 
the ladies who go to the Union Square, we opine, are not 
much troubled about the. unintellectual poet, or surprised 
that his animal rather than his mental composition is in the 
ascendancy. What interest there is, is this—a play, with- 
out intending it, has been produced that teaches, by the 
aid of gaslight, beautiful scenery, and admirable acting, 
and in an inoffensive way, a moral, or rather presents a pic- 
ture that is duplicated, alas! in too many households in 
our busy city. 

The husband is aware that his wife yearns for sympathy, 
protests that from the day of her married life she has béen 
in seeking for it; in her infatuation descending to tell her 
menials of her wrongs, that they might afford, by their pa- 
tient listening, some consolation. Yet this man takes no 
hint, but dashes on in his thoughtless selfishness until he is 
awakened from his complacency to find that his wife, hunt- 
ing for sympathy which was a constant appeal to him, has 
been responded to exactly from the outside quarter it would 


naturally come. Then the husband’s vanity, not his affec- 
tions, are outraged, and, without pity or remorse for having 


made his wife at fault, he stultifies his conscience by get- 
ting up the excitement of a duel. 

Now this play is going on in New York city in private 
life so frequently that hundreds of married ladies who wit- 
ness the mimic representation are fascinated, and look and 
wonder, and ask themselves, will not our husbands take the 
hint from what is before them, and save us from the shame 
and disgrace that our said husbands force upcn us in spite 
of ourselves. 

How many social firesides in this metropolis are to-day 
mere whitened sepulchres because the master of the house 
has married a high toned, well educated, and noble girl, 
and been content to provide her with a house, parlor, fur- 
niture, and company, and then think his duty performed. 
How many men are there to-day in this city—men by na- 
ture responsive, kind, !»ving, who would not recognize out 
of the house, their children except by the face of the nurse 
or some odd conception in the structure of the baby’s car- 
riage. Getting up in the morning sulkily and alone, break- 
fasting at their own table asif at a restaurant, hurrying 
down town, and busying themselves with the excitement 
for money with such absorption that the news, the homes, 
wives, and children were swallowed up by an earthquake, 
would not disturb them until business hours were over. 

In time the once young and hopeful couple are estranged 
—the wife’s soul, scorched to a cinder by constant regret 
and temptation, or filled with indifference or degradation 
by sins forced upon her by circumstances that made her 
best nature incapable of resisting—for her husband de- 
manded constancy and yet gave none im return. The strug- 
gle goes on until the wife’s heart and woman’s brain be- 
comes surcharged, in spite of her prayers and agony, with 
rebellion against the cold, heartless imprisonment which 
seems to her outraged and now insane mind the only office 
of marriage. ; . 

The audiences which wait on ‘“‘Led Astray” are not at- 
tracted by the play, and we don’t wish Mr. Boucicault to 
put that unction to his modest soul. They are assembled 
because there isa moral in the play he did not think of, 
that has awakened a tender chord in society and set spec- 
ulation afloat; and husbands, by the very presence of their 
wives at ‘‘Led Astray,” are by them silently, positively, 
though ardently appealed to to be more thoughtful, more 
attentive, more comsiderate: of their households -at home, 
that the tempter may not enter, that his base designs may 
not be encouraged, that, indeed, they may be saved from 
the temptations of life and be happy and virtuous, from 
encouragement as well as from principle. 7s 

Already the ladies are discussing, ‘‘Didn’t Armand suffer 
too much?” And here comes in the evil effects of these 
“society plays,” for many good women, who never thought 





of the subject before, have decided already that it would 
have been a just punishment of the husband for his heart- 
less conduct, his self-inflated vanity, blindness, and insensi- 
bility, had he been more severely punished. 

—At Wallack’s ‘‘A Man of Honor” is nightly growing in 
favor. We think it the most agreeable and unexception- 
able of any play now before a New York audience. It is 
certainly a very great relief from the commonplace to wit- 
ness the manner the performance is sustained throughout. 


—The ‘‘Grand Opera House” is now the centre of a 
‘“‘grand” success. ‘‘Humpty Dumpty Abroad” has touched 
the hearts of the little folks, and in these holiday times their 
demands for recreation have been, and are being, liberally 
responded to by indulgent parents. It is a sight worth 
witnessing to see the children express their astonishment 
and pleasure at the wonders of the pantomime. The 
whole thing to them is a bona fidereality. Fox is the great- 
est living man in the world, and as for Columbine, we pre- 
sume the little creatures have insatiate ambitions to go and 
live with her the rest of their blessed lives. 

—At the Fifth Avenue ‘‘The Parricide” has been with- 
drawn to give the present week to the presentation of 
‘Man and Wife,” the especial attraction being the appear- 
ance of Miss Ada Dyas, an English actress of considerable 
reputation. She is painstaking and thoroughly finished, 
bnt is not exactly suited to the emotional traditions of the 
Fifth Avenue. ‘ 

—The weather overhead for the past week has been ex- 
ecrable beyond precedent for evening entertainments, and 
the streets and sidewalks are neglected to the last degree 
by the city authorities. These things are drawbacks, cer- 
tainly, yet most of our places of amusement have been 
profitably patronized. The lecturers have been the great- 
est sufferers; that is, they have suffered, and not the assem- 


bled audiences. 
—_ 


CENCINNATI, January 3, 1874. 

The holiday week just passed has been a most success- 
ful one to the managers of the theatres, every night and 
the matinee bringing an overflowing house. This is not 
surprising when you consider that the amusements were 
amusing, and of a most moral tendency. 

WOOD’S THEATRE. 

—At this theatre the little artiste, Lotta, made her first 
appearance for two years. Of course there was no end to 
the people who remembered ‘‘Little Nell, the Marchion- 
ess,” which she produced with such great success at her 
last season; but all were disappointed when that piece was 
not announced. Their dislike, however, did not last long 
after seeing ‘‘Zip,” her new piece. She was ably assisted 
by E. A. Locke. It is not settled whether she will stay 
another week or not, but if she does she will not be allowed 
to act before empty benches. 

RORINSON’S OPERA HOUSE. : 

—aA second brief season of ‘‘Little Nell” was inaugurate 
on Monday evening. The cast was the same as before, if 
we except Mr. H. Rainford, who was too ill to appear. 
The ‘‘California Diamond” sparkled before large and ap- 
preciative audiences, who were convulsed at her merry ec- 
centricities. We must compliment Mr. Miles, the mana- 
ger, for the ‘‘fire scene” in the first act. Nothing could be 
more natural, except it was a real conflagration on the 
stage than this one. Flames seemed to burst through every 
crack in the stage, but were soon extinguished ty the 
squad of firemen who promptly made their appearance. 
Next week, T. C. King, the tragedian. 


A kind correspondent sends us ffo hington, D. C., a 
flower—nothing more than a dandelion picked by him in his 
garden, on Tuesday, 6th January. We have a great deal of 
confidence in the meteorological lore of this friend,our well 
known contributor, Piseco, and are somewhat inclined to 
pit him against the Weather Bureau. Our authority 
states in the most categorical way, that we are to have an 
open winter, and his opinion is backed up by old woods- 
men and hunters. The woodchucks are stated to have 
made their winter houses in a light and careless way, and 
the flight of birds has been late, all of which signs are 
significant, and we make, a la Cap’n Cuttle, a note of the 
same, 


EE 
CoRRESPONDENCE.—The publication of the following ac- 
cepted articles is necessarily deferred: Where to Hit a 
Grizzly—Inglenook—Rabbits and Hares—The Flowers’ 
Revenge—Snow Shoeing in Maine—Deer Hunting in 
Northern Minnesota—Duck Shooting in New Brunswick— 
Shelter Planting No. 3—Sorrento Work—Trees and Shrubs 
in Cemeteries—White-tailed Ptarmigan—To a Caged Bird 
—Our Winter Birds—Summer Sport in Canada— Window 
Gardening, No. IV.—A Summer Tramp—Fox Hunting in 
Florida—Snakes Shedding their Skins, two papers—Monkey 
Bridge Builders—Mountain Birds Wiih Closed Wings— 
Fly Tying—The Trout Resevoir In Weston. 
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(a Any persons having copies of November 20th of the 

Forest AND STREAM, which they do not require, will re- 

ceive full price by sending them to this office. Agents will 
please take notice. 


————<.0 ee ————__—— 

—Intending subscribers are informed that we have but a 

few hundred back numbers left, and that these run irregu- 

larly, so that but a limited number of complete sets remain 

for filing. We have endeavored to anticipate the current 

demand by printing an extra edition from the start, but 
find that our estimates have been too low. 


—_—_— oo oo 
—A convention of the professional billiardists of New 
York, is agitated to straighten out the conflicting codes. 


Glew Publications. 


(Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of all 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue, Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
-. ~; “ omassion in this resvect. Prices of books inserted when 


———— 
CRooKED Puaces. A Story of Struggles and Hopes. By 

Edward Garrett. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

This is, as its name proclaims it to be,a story in which the tempta- 
tions and hopes and struggles under difficulties for the right, and for the 
maintainance of principle are plainly and clearly defined. It is worthy a 
first place in the family library or Sabbath school. Many of our readers 
will recognize in some of their quiet friends whose lives area living 
transcript, a resemblance to the good Mrs. Harvey. Part first gives 
us the interesting history of » just woman entering the vale of difficulty, 
and carefully treading the “crooked path of life;’* and in the daughters 
of Mrs. Harvey we find two opposite characters, ably struggling for the 
straight path. In the second part we find several chapters showing how 
“God guided a genius,” and in the third part “‘Millicent’s Romance,” 
which was more of areality than a romance. The fourth and last part 
sums up the conclusion of the whole matter or end, from the beginning 
made plain. We would gladly dwell longer on this charming iife story. 
It is a well written book, strongly exemplifying the crooked ways of life 
in a series of finely drawn, life-hke,every day characters, whose chief 
aims are in seeming to do right. 

Miss Dorotuy’s CHARGE. By Frank Lee Benedict. New 

York: Harper & Brother. 

This is one of the few successful American works of fiction that have 
received praise from our English friends across the water, and some have 
even spoken enthusiastically of it. This isno more than it deserves at 
their hands, for it is, as the Atheneum says, ‘‘a success, both in skill 
as to the manipulation of plots and insight into the delineation of char- 
acter.” Well may it concedeits superiority to many of their own trashy 
and somewhat unsuccessful novels. No one can read “Dorothy Conway” 
without admitting the surpassing noblenéss of character possessed by the 
heroine of the story, though what some might be inclined to call a strong 
minded, yet she is eminently a very loveable character, if she is too prac- 
tical to suit some. We like heras she is depicted. Well does she un- 
derstand Varley, her charge, the illicit daughter of her brother atid Miss 
Lucy Brent, whose great troubles ‘would unseat a far stronger organiza- 
tion. It is asecret, sad history, and not overdrawn; it has its parallels 
m many instances of domestic country life. 


Tue Son OF THE ORGAN GRINDER. By Marie Sophie 
Schwartz. Translated from the Swedish by Selma Borg and Marie A 
Brown. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. e c 
Some three weeks since we made an announcement of this new work 

and upon reading it we do not wonder at the sale of some two thousand 

copies of the first edition, or of its steadily increasing sale since its first 
publication day. The opening chaptercomprises the boyhood of Paul 

who is the principal character. ‘The tale is marvellously well told and 
some may even say Paul is an impossible character; yet we believe what 

Paul was even tothe end. Any one guided by such an estimate of life’ 

and such self-examination as he exercised, would work out as pure and 

noble a lifeas his. The first beginnings of a life, as exhibited in th 
humble career of the organ grinder’s son, is an example worth followin, : 

His was a life of trial, and though entirely innocent himself, his pro : 

and connection with personages high in position in the great ieee wee 

often very dark, and he was sometimes ready to sink under accumnlated 
wrongs; yet he triumphed, and the example and noble teachings of his 
humble life was made glorious for good in the end. Instead of givinga 
critical analysis of all the characters of this excellent work, we aa v0 
direct the attention of our readers to the same and bid them read it care - 
fally. . 


ON THE Amazons. By C. A. Stephens. Illustrated. A 
new volume of the. “Camping Out” series. 16mo. Boston: J R 
Osgood & Co. : Jd. R. 
Stephens’ last contribution to the public is an illustr. 

“Rambler,” and is cailed “On the Amazons.” i pte sheng 

ten record of alife on shore and at sea, in search of amusement na ad- 

venture. The object of the book is a good one. The F lenaiber aien 

STREAM most heartily recommends the inculcation in men women and 

children of a healthy interest in all reasonable recreation. Ao, _— 

book of adventure and sight-seeing, toil and pleasure, as an deenen ~ 
our cause. The story of the country through which the “club” Sine. 

the minute examinations they made of the products and characterisii , 

of these countries are valuable as sources of future know] ellen, . ics 

title the book toa place in any library. » SUS en- 

PopuLarR ScreNcE Montuiy. January. D 
Co. New York. y . Appleton & 
Regularly as comes the first day of the month sur 

very first day of each month, we find upon our table wen a 

ofthe season. This number is sparkling in fresh and elevating thought 

from every department of the scientific laboratory of the world: both = 

material and the mental pass before us, not like a dream : e 

but a series of well related facts of natural or moral 

compacted and assorted to the perusal of all its poisibantnen’ ies — 

to open and read to become wiser for a perusal of its varied and Sinieeat. 

ing contents. Amongthe papers of deep interest will be found “Past 
and Future of a Constellation,” by Carmille Fiammarian; illu strated 

“Emotional Language of the Future.” “‘An Edisode on Rats ” avery i ; 

teresting paper for the perusal of the naturalist, from which i anne = 

meneame by no means the most interesting paper of this ever varied 
“This singular little creature is so local in its habits 

the circumstances we are about to narrate, it never See en eatee 

regions to establish itself on the plains, where food is more abundant 

The inhuman suggestion ef a modern writer that our panpers should be 

packed into rotten ships, which should be sent out to sea and scuttled 

is something like the method adopted by the lemmings themselves t o 

avert the famine which threatens to annihilate the entire species When 

the time for the settlement of the question of partial extermination for 
the benefit of the race, or total extermination by starvation ‘no 
longer be delayed, thev assemble in countless thousands in some of the 
mountain valleys leading into the plains, and the vast army of martyrs 
being selected, they pour across the country in a straight line, a livin 
stream, often exceeding a mile in length, and many yards in ‘co 
devouring every green thing in their line of march; the country ine 
which they have passed looking as if it had been plowed or burned with 
fire. They march principally by night, and in the morning, resting dur- 
ing the day, but never seek to settle in any particular locality, however 
abundant fooa may be in it, for their final destination is the distant sea. 
and nothing animate or inanimate, if itcan be surrounded, retards the 
straight onward tide of their advance, 

When the reindeer gets envelopedin the living s' th 
even go round ite limbs, but bite its legs until, in’ its agony eugene 
it plunges madly about, crushing them to death in hundreds, and aa 
killing them with its teeth. If a man attempts to stem the living tor- 
rent, they leap upon his legs; and if he lay about him with a stick the 
seize it with their teeth, and hold on to it with such determined pert, 
nacity that he may swing it rapidly ronnd his head without compeliin 
them to loosentheir hold. Ifa corn or hay rick be in the way Gaui 
their way through it; and on arriving at the smooth face of a rock the 
pass round it, forming up in close column agein on the other para 
Lakes, however broad, are boldly entered and the passage aitempted, 
and rivers, however deep and rapid, are forded, impediments in the 
water being as boldly faced as those on shore. They have been khown to 
pass over a boat, and to climb on to the deck of a ship, passi : 
stop or stay, into the water on the farther side.” withen: 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


Devorep To Fretp AND AQuaTic Sports, PRACTICAL 
NATURAL History, FisH Cutture, THE PROTEC- 
TION OF GAME, PRESERVATION OF FORESTS, AND THE 
INCULCATION IN MEN AND WOMEN oF A HEALTHY 


INTEREST IN OUT-DOOR RECREATION AND STUDY: 
PUBLISHED BY 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Terms, Five Dollars A Year, Strictly in Advance 


A discount of twenty per cent. for. five copies and 
Any person sending us two subscriptions 
and Ten Dollars will receive a copy of Hallock’s 


upwards, 


‘ Fisuine Tovrist,”’ postage free. 
Advertising Rates. 


In regular advertising columns, nonpareil type, 12 
Advertisments on 
Reading notices 50 
Advertisements in double column 25 

Where advertisements are inserted 
over one month, a discountof 10 per cent. will be 
made; over three months, 20 per cent.; over six 


lines to the inch, 25 cents per line. 
outside page, 40 cents per line. 
cents per line. 

per cent. extra. 


months, 30 per cent 


The object of this journal will be to studiously pro- 
mote a healthfal interest in outdoor recreation, and to 
We es- 
pecially desire to make the Forest AND STREAM the 
recognised medium of communication between ama- 
All of us have 
something to impart, whic if made available toeach 
other, willin time render us proficient in all those 
several branches of physical culture which are absolute- 
ly essential to our manhood and well-being, both as in- 
A practical knowledge 
of natural history must of necessity underlie all at- 
tainments which combine to make a thorough sports- 


¢ ultivate a refined taste for natural objects. 


teurs and professional sportsmen. 


dividual men and as a nation. 


man. Itis not sufficient that aman should be able 


to knock over his birds dexterously right and left, or 
He must learn by study and 
experience the haunts and habits of the game or fish 
If he depend altogether upon his dog’s 
nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day have 
and dis- 


cast an inimitable fly. 
he seeks. 


to retire from the field in mortification 
grace. Therefore it is that we shall study to give 
practical instruction in the most attractive depart- 
ments of natural history. We shall not forget the 
technicalities of the craft either, but take pleasure in 
designating the best localities for hunting and fishing, 
outfits, implements, remedies, routes, distances, breeds 
of dogs, &c. Each number will contain a paper de- 
scriptive of a particular animal, bird, or fish, with some 
instruction as to its habits, haunts and mode of cap- 
ture, and the period when it isin season. We have 
arranged io receive regular weekly reports of the fish- 
ing and shooting 1n various parts of the country. 
Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yacht 
news be made an especial feature of the paper. A 
reasonable space will be given to athletic sports and 
those out-door games in which ladies can participate. 
-Inaword, every description of game that is in vogue 
among respectable people, and of value as a health- 
giving agent or recreative amusement, will be consid- 
ered and its practice encouraged. Nothing that de- 
moralizes or brutalizes, nothing that is regarded as 
‘sport’ by that low order of beings who, in their in- 
stincts are but a grade higher than the creatures they 
train to amuse them, wili find fayor in these. columns. 
To horse news we shal devote some space, giving a 
record of leading races and meetings and current 
events, but we shall not make it a feature of this jour- 
nal. We leave this department to others, much more 
competent than ourselves, who are recognised through- 
out the country as exponents of the turf, and as au- 
thority in stock, pedigree and kind. We yield to no 
one, however, in our love and appreciation of the horse 
und his estimable qualities. The noblest of all ani- 
mals, and the companion alike of men of high and 
low degree, he has never become contaminated by the 
moral atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or 
degraded below the high rank to which his attributes 
entitle and assign him. 


Te the forest, lawn and garden we assign full place. 
For the preservation of our rapidly diminishing for- 
ests we shall coftinually do battle. Our great inter- 
ests are in jeopardy—even our supply of drinking wa- 
ter is threatened, from the depletion of our timber- 
lands by fire and axe. It is but proper to state here 
that the gentleman in charge of this department is 
the well-known ‘‘Olipod Quill,” who was connected 
with the Agriculturist wewspaper from the start, and a 
co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 
Much valuable information will be found in this de- 
partment. 

Our military department is intended to comprise 
mereJy a weekly summary of news for officers and 
goldiers upon the frontier—such news as the casta- 
ways would enjoy to receive in a ‘letter from home;” 
and we trust that many of them will be inclined to 
send us in return some account of their hairbreadth 
experiences among the Indians, the buffaloes, the griz- 
zlies ‘and the antelopes. We of the East are not 
thoroughly familiar with the varied species of game 
in the far Northwest, and would like to receive full 
information especially of the numerous Cervus family 
and of the Rocky Mountain sheep. This department 
is under the charge of a distinguished army officer. 

Our dramatic and art column will be prepared by 
Colonel T. B. Thorpe, and must at once become popu 
lar with all our readers who are interested in these 
matters. We shall occupy an independent position 
and throw our offorts in behalf of competent reform, 
We shall perhaps even clamor for it. 

Our columns will always contain the cream of the 
atest foreign sporting news. 

Ina word, we are prepared to print a dive paper and 
a aseful one. We shall not be parsimonious in secur 
ing the best material for its columns. We are con 
vineed that there is a standard of eminence and useful 
ness not yet fully attained by any sporting journals 
in this country. To this we aspire. It will be our am- 
bition to excel; and we have relinquished a life of ease 
and semi-indolence to take charge of the enterprise. 
This not of our own free choice, but at the solicitation 
of many hundreds of-friends and strangers. We are 
ably assisted in our labors by a corps of valuable as- 
sociates—men of age and experience, all of whom, with 

single exception, have been identified with leading 
dye et A. ATKINSON, connected with the 
Georgia press for over twenty years, has charge of the 

business affairs of the Company, 
OmakLEs Hai1eck, Managing Editor, « 


.. QP Ponds laid ont and instructions given. 
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FIRE ARMS! 


AND 





Check, a marvel of beauty, finish, an 


DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS, and 
throughout the world for military, hunting 


LIC CARTRIDGES, &c. 
Also Maunfacturers of the new 


To which was awarded the 


“MEDAL OF PROGRESS” 


Exposition; also received the FIRST and onl 
mium over all other machines at the great Centra 


— qualities, namely, 
ess. rapid, durable, with perfect lock stitch. 
("Send for Circulars. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Ition, N. Y. 
New York Offices 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


“The: Sanitarian 


A. N. ‘BELL, M. D., Editor. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





cussion of it is not 
the medical profession. 


sugsestions to make, the 
the people themselves. 


must be m 
his is what the 


ular Science Monthly. 


sense. The field it occupies is a most important one, 
and the editor admirably qualified for the work he has 
undertaken.”’"—Medical Examiner. 


“Consistent with his announcement, Dr. Bell seems 
to have spared no pains to secure for the Journal the 
continued approbation of the public, by treating, in a 
clear yet comprehensive manner, of subjects with 
which the public are directly interested, and the im- 
portance of which cannot be overestimated.’’—Apple- 
ton’s Journal. 


“This is a Monthly Journal, containing original es- 
says on various Sanitary topics, by so; uy most 
prominent medical scholars, popular to be 






read with profit by every person who 8, and 
learned enongh to be of great interest to medical men. 
It ought to be read and preserved by every family, be- 
cause it teaches how to avoid numerous causes of 
cnet and to support health and vigor.”—7Zhe IJsra- 
élite, 


“A thorough-going Health Journal—not the cheap 
popular thing which generally goes current under 
that title, but a substantial register of Sanitary knowl- 
edge and science.” — Christian Standard. 


“Of amuch higher grade than is common to our 
health publications.”°— Watchman and Reflector. 


“THE SANITARIAN ought to be in every family on 
account of the practical common sense manner in 
which it treats questions of public and private health.” 
—The National, 


Annual Subscription, $3 in advance. Single 
copies, 30 cents. 


All communications intended for publication, in- 
cluding advertisements, books for notice, or sub- 
scriptions, should be addressed: 


“THE SANITARIAN,” 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


OR SALE.—A NEAT AND CONVENIENT 9 

roomed house, with barn, ice house, and other out 
buildings, and 18 acres of fair land, in Dennisville, 
Cape May Co., N. J. On old Turnpike road 4 miles 
from station on West Jersey R. R. Healthy section, 
with oysters, fish, game and deer in abundance. A 
fine location. for oe wanting a nice home near 
salt water and sporting grounds. Price $2,600. ‘The 
buildings alone costing more than double the amount. 
Premises'¢an be seen at any time. For further infor- 
mation address SAMUEL WRIGHT, $24 Market 
street, Philadelphia. . ‘ 


Brook Trout, 


pA WH AND YOUNG FISH FOR 
KD sale... FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
Itt 





SEWING MACHINES! 


New Double Barrelled BREECH-LOADING SHOT 
GUNS. Snap and Positive Action, with patent Joint 
cheapness; 
celebrated REMINGTON RIFLES—adopted by NINE 
renowned 
and tar- 
get purposes; PISTOLS, RIFLE CANES, METAL- 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE, 


the highest order of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
re- 
,, ey Tee few 
York Fair, at Utica, 1873. This machine has s rung 
rapidly into favor, as the BEST MADE MACHINE in 
the world, and Rossessing the dest COMBINATION of 
ight running. smooth, noise- 


“The Sanitary question is now uppermost in the 
public mind, and it is gratifying to see that the dis- 
oing to be kept as a ‘‘mystery”’ in 
] Every human being is con- 
cerned in this matter;,and if sanitary. seience has any 
e directly to 
eriodical 
before us aims to do, and this itis doing we 1.”°—Pop>+ 


“As its name implies, Taz SANITARIAN is devoted 
entirely to Sanitary Science, in its lhberal and proper 





WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


Printers, Lithographers, 


40 FULTON STREET, 
Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK 
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Naturalists’ and Taxidermists’ 


SUPPLIES. 





J. H. BATTY, 


TAXIDERMIST, Batu, Kines County, New YorRK 





and heads of Buffalo, Elk, B 


mals. 
heads on black walnut shields) on application. 


Eggs for collector's use. 


scientific names given for labelling collections. 


cial eyes of — description made to order. 
13— AXIDERMY TAUGHT. 


OR SALE.—Twenty-six full 
nue, Brooklyn. 
line of the Hempstead and Bay Ridge® Railroad. 


lot or any part at $200 per lot. 
to wa CANDEE & COOK, 


810 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 
Or to C. HALLOCK, Office of Forest & STREAM. 


KELLOGG. & DECKER, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS. 
Fine Military, Masonic, 
Society, and Presentation 


28 Bond Street, New York. 





J. WALLACE, 


Ni aturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 


FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL EYES, 

19 N. William Street, New York. 
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EsTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS,, 
ENo. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 


ALL KINDS OF 
Fishing Tackle 


Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 


MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies. 4— 





Established 1837. 


J.B. Crook & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ING TACKLE, 


60 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 
and Salmon Rods, a Specialty. 





EDWARD SEARS’ 


WOOD ENGRAVING 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
Designing, Photographic and Engraving, 


10-68 »ja0 ly WEWPORE. 


Has received from the Rocky Mountains whole skins 

ack Tail and Virginian 
Deer, Rocky Mountain Sheep (Big Horn), Bears, An- 
telope (Prong Horn), &c.. &c.; also, rare small Mam- 


They will be furnished mounted or in skins (the 


Also, 
475 species N. A. Birdskins and N. A. and European 


A complete catalogue of N. A. Birds, with local and 


Taxidermists’ tools of superior quality, and artifi- 


lots on 
Macon and McDonough Streets, near Reid Ave- 
The plot or any part on terms to soit. 
Twenty-three full lots, 25x100, in Flatbush, peer the 

e 


Terms to suit. Apply 


Badges and Medals. 


4 Dobehad ofall family grovers..y5' 













APPLETON’S 
American Cyclopaedia. 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 


Entirely re-written by the ablest writers on every sub- , 
ject. Printed from new type, and illustrated 
with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 


The work originally published under the title of 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA was completed in 
1863, since which time the wide circulation which it 
has attained in all parts of the United States, and the 
signal developments which have taken place in every 
branch of science, literature and art, have induced the 
editors and publishers to submit it to an exact and N 
thorough revision, and to issue a new edition entitled 1 
THE AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 
in every department of knowledge has made anew 
work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political afiairs has ae yee 
with the discoveries of science, and their fruitful ap- ’ 
plication to the industrial and useful arts and the con- 
venience and refinement of social life. Great wars 
and consequent revolutions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war ; 

i 
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of our own country, which was at its height when the 
last volume of the old work appeared, has happily 
been ended, and a new course of commercial and in- 
dustrial acitvity has commenced. 
La accessions to our geographical knowledge ' 
have een made by the indefatigable explorers of j 
ica. 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, 
with the natural result of the lapse of time, have 
brought into public view a multitude of new men, 
whose names are in everyone’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars. 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the dctails are as yet preserved . 
only in the newspapers or in the transient - lications 
of the day, but which ought now to take their place in 
permanent and authentic history. 
In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down F 
the information to the latest possible dates, and to 
furnish an accurate account of the most recent dis- 
coveries in science, of every fresh production in liter 
ature, and:of the newest inventions in the practical 
arts, as well as to give a succinct and original record 
of the ee of political and historical events. 
The work has been,begun after long and careful pre- 
liminary labor, and with the most ample resources for 
carrying it on to a successful termination. 
None of the original stereotype plates have becn 
used, but every page has been printed on new type, 
forming in fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan 
and compass as its predecessor, but with a far greater 
apy d expenditure, and with such improvements 
n its composition as have been suggested by longer 
perience and ge ow knowledge. 
he illustrations which are introduced for the first 
time in the present edition have’ been added not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity 
and force to the explanations in the text; They em- 
brace all branches of science and of natural history, 
and depict the most famous and remarkable features 
of scenery, architecture and art, as well as the various 
processes of mechanics and manufactures. Although in- 
tended for instruction rather than embellishment, no 
pains have been spared to insure their artistic excellence 
the cost of their execution is enormous, andit is be- 
lieved they will find a welcome reception as an admi- 
rable feature of the Cyclopedia, and worthy of its 
high character. 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on ‘ 
delivery of each volume. It will be completed in six- 
teen nee omer, volpmes, gue containing about 800 
es, fu ustrated with sey y, 
Eiprivings, and with STOTT COR ee ARG 
Maps. 1 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 


Sm extra COG, POF WOR......icccaivescccs sas $5 00 
In Library Leather, per vol.................. 6 6O 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.... P- co 
In Halfttussia, extra gilt, per vol.. ok 00 
In Full Morocco, ant. gilt edges, pe a 
In Full Russia, pervol....................... 10 00 ( 

Three volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, 
until completed, will be issued once in two months. 

*,*Specimen pages of the AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA4, 
showing type, illustrations, etc., willbe sent gratis on 
application. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 


Address the Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., d 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 





TO SPORTSMEN. 


CHAMPION POINTER : 


“BELLE.” | 





The artistic portrait of this REMARKABLE { 
ANIMAL has been enlarged by a celebrated 
animal painter of this city, Giemmerde cut on stone by 7 


the American Photo-Lithographic Co. The size of 
the dog is 6x4 inches, mounted on superior card board. 
The Pedigree and po’ nts made in the late great field t 
trials for all aged’ Pointers and Setters is also en- 
— Altogether this will make a fitti resent 
rom one sportsman to another as a holida: nat. 
Price One Dotlar by Mail. Discount té Trade. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 








BROOKLYN GUN EMPORIUM 
E. H. MADISON 


DEALER IN f 


Guns and Gunning Material, 
564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 
OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND : 
ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns t 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing-of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. , 
ye yo sent everywhere by express, marked 


KRUG & COv’S as 
CHAMPAGNE, Z 


A WINE OF UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
AND PURITY, 





A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 5 


Soue AGanrs ror Tax Unrrep Starrs AND Can. 
tee Eater Wik ane renee oor 
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e This will consist-of 369 imperial octavo pages, and 
d will be illustrated by 6 steel plates and 238 wood cuts. 
d It is designed as a manual or 


y TEXT BOOK OF THE BIRDS OF NORTH 


, AMERICA, 


“ and will be an exponent of, the latest views in OR" 
, NITHOLOGY. T 
eral account of the ANATOMY and CLA 


TION OF BIRDS, and full explanations of all terms 
to the genera and sub- 
genera will follow in the form of a continuous artf- 


8 
; used in Ornithology, A KEY 
ficial table, while a 


SYNOPSIS OF LIVING AND FOSSIL BIRDS 


- will con‘ain concise descriptions of every North 
American species known to this time, with characters 
of the higher fnoene and remarks relating to forms 
not found in North America. 


Price $7.00 a Copy in Full Cloth Binding. 
[Prospectus furnished on application.) * 


, NATURALIST’S AGENCY SALEM, MASS. 





THE TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF 
THE SEASON. 
= . 


Hallock’s Fishing Tourist, 


The Fishing Tourist, Angler's Guide and 


Reference Rook. 
BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 


Secretary Of the ‘“Blooming-Grove Park “Association 


ILLUSTRATIONS, CROWN 8y0., CLoTH $2.00. ‘ 





Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen who 
write a book mainly for the reason that they have some- 
thing to write about—have something to tell the public 


‘Theo ohurtest rUutes 

to pleasure are laid down, and correct. information is 
given as to the best means of conveyance, the expense 
of the trip, the secrets of the commissariat, etc. The 
author has avoided the use of technical terms, and thus 
made his volnme all the more acceptable.— Turf, Field 
and Farm. 


ou hivs (hey patite Quctseus to lemeoww, 


Ii. 


Prime’s I Go A Fishing, 


IGo A Fishing, by W. C. Prue, author of “Boa 
Life in Egypt,”’ “Tent Life in the Holy Land,” etc, 


CROWN 8V0, CLOTH, BEVELED EDGES, $2.00§ 


It abounds in pleasant episodes, charming and vig- 
orous descriptions of scenery and character, is distins 
guisbed by a refined wit, a droll humor, a strong love 

- of the beauties of nature, and an enthusiastic devotion 
to the piscatorial sport. This book will please ali who 
admire heartiness of style and exuberance of animal 
spirits in their authors. There are some interesting 
and well-told stories scattered through the volume, 
which exhibits on almost every page the Rundiwork of 
& man of graceful culture and wide reading.— Boston 


Published by Harper & Bros., N. Y. 








HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of. the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of price. 
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eee Hotels. tS 
St. John’s Hotel, 
PALATKA, Ei FLA., 


P. & H. '(PETERMANN, Proprierors. 


This well-known-resort ‘for Winter hasbeen nenty 
urnished throughout, combining first-class table wit 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 


NITED STATES HOTEL, 
Fulton, iaplaue anahiPenen Sts., 
. L. TRUMAN, { Proprietors. NEW YORK. 


G. L. Peasopy, 


Sportsmen's Goods. 


| Miscellaneous Advertisements. 
























Cures Sore Throat 

Pneumonia, W ing Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &c. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 








BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


BOSTON, 


DEALERS IN-SKATES 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 


Forbe’s Patent ACME Clit Skates, 





cleanses, soothes and heals more rapid! 
other known preparation. Forsale by a 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 anpD 80 Futton Sr., N. Y 


IMPORTERS ANQ DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


= 


S— = = 


My 0 — — 
‘ iY Fnensad fem =e es 
Sh iii PP in 
The only reliable and teally Setr-FasTENING SKATE 
ever invented. 


Agents also, for Winslow's Wood Top and Lapis’ 
Sxares, Barney & Berry's Clab and Rink Skates. 


Best quality Patent Buckle Straps for Skates. 


178 Washington Street. 


er eech-Loading Do “le 





And F'ow!ls, 


8&5 Chatham Street, 





3d door from N. William. 


PECIMENS OF TH 
BEAVER, OTTER, 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 





MALS AND BIRDS. 
CHAS. REICHE. 
11-68 


GUNS _ 


OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 


=“SPORTSMEN’S GOODS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 1038 DUANE ST., 


Svooncsor to PHELAN & COLLENDER, 





NEW YORK. 
, y. TURERS OF THE 
Agents for he United States Arms Company's MANUFAC 
Reepeating. Pistols, STANDARD AMERICAN 





GAIL BORDEN’S 


Canned Goods. 


-pieeiaaciiheeibeical 
GALL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK. 

BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 
Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk 
BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


This Extract is especially useful for making Soup 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc 
Buillon may be made ina minute’s time by mingling 
this extract with salt and hot water. 

These goods are for sale at all the principal Grocers 


andDruggists. 


ALBERT C. KUCK, 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 
No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. 0. NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER OF 


Neotles & FSi-HOnks, 


BILLIARD TABL 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 


No. 738 BROADWAY, 


ANDREW CLERK & CO. 


48:Maiden Lane N. Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
-- Dealers in 


FISHING TACKLE 


On hand the lasgeat ana best assortment ever ex: 
hibited in the Uni States. They particularly call 
atterition to their 
“TROUT; SALMON AND BASS RODS. 

Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Gut. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lin 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality o 
SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 

And every Variety and Style of 


FisH HOOKS. 
Parties fitted out with cuprcariate Tackle for the 





Axp DEaLer ry ALL Kixps oF ee eadeaka ae Coast, Canada, Maine, 
FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, | sou Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 


REVOLVERS, © 


— 10: — 
Agents for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im-" 
porters of Warrin’s Celeb: Drilled 

‘ Eyed Needles. 





Skates & Sporting Goods. |«* 
TO GUNSMITHS. eee oe Aas heaes'« and foun’ ont bo 
ane BRONZING PF RO! could get the sume hat, by the same maker for, ne at 
eawgueccr es: | TURNBULL’S 


The Great: Hatter, 


81 ON STR 
2 EP UROOK YN, 





me 


Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
than any 
Druggists. 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 


ADS, ANIMAL 


Mocking Bird Food, é&c., 


NEW YORK. 


WE GIVE = HIGHEST Paice FOR LIVE 


ANTELOPE, 
AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMERICAN ANI 


HENRY REICHE. 


H. W. COLLENDER, 








Biiscellaneous Advertisements. 





455 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets. 


WINE, CHOP ROOM & RESTAURANT, 


Supplied with the Choicest English Deticacies. 
JUGGED HARE. —_ ~Areacmnaai TRIPE SUP- 


Everything served in BEST LONDON STYLE, Un- 
rivalled accommodations for Supper Parties. Open 
all night. GEORGE P. $8, Proprietor. 


K. HH. MADISON, 


INPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Fishing 
: Tackle Boxing Gloves,. Fencing 
Foils, and Base- Goods, 
564 Fulton Street,;-near Navy St. 
BROOKLYN. 


FOR SALE.—An ASTRONOMICAL REFRACTOR 
TELESCOPE, made by SLUGG, England. Has:- 
in. Object Glass, 8 PANCROTIC CELESTIAL EYE- 
PIECES, ranging in wer from 100 to 300 diame- 
ters. 1 TERRESTIAL EYE-PIECE. 1 CLUSTER 
and NEB., diagonal ‘prism, &c., mounted on 5 foot 
Garden Stand, with rack work motion, in altitude, 
&c. Also a lot of Astronomical Books. Addressas 
above. 


Weare prepared to furnish TROUT SPAWN in any 


TAKEN FROM 3 YEAR OLD TROUT. 


WARRANTED ALIVE AND SOUND. 
Parties about to engage in the 


Culture of "Trout, 
will find it to their advantage to correspond with us. 
Address 

Chureh’s Spring 
9—t 











Piscicultural Co. 


1 FALL RIVER, MASS. 


NO COMMISSION CHARCED 
and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket’ Goods 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Mantfacturer’= 
and Publisher’s lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
, 00 Chatham St., New York. 








FP. GROTE. A. F.GROTE & CO. 
Turners & Dealers 
ya in lvory, 





114 East 14th St., N.Y 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &e. Ten Pin Balls and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and all other kinds 
of Tvory Goods. 4-56 


Glothing and Susnishing Goods. 














FRANCIS PROBST, 


Merchant Tailor 


No. 51 LIBERTY STREET 
Opposite Post Office, NEW YORK. 


seats with J. WELDENFELD, 743 Broadway. 





ITHMAR DU BOIS, 


(CELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


-328 Fulton St., Brooklyn... 
FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 


CUFFS TO ORDER, 
-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 
Furnishing 


in meat variety; 
£620 

















(The new Tribune Building stands upon the old 
size, and will be the largest newspaper oftice in the 
world. It will be nine stories high, and will cost, ex- 
clusive of site, one million dollars. ] 


NewDVork Gri 
New Dork Cribune. 
The Leading American Newspaper. 
“NEVER SO GOOD AS IT IS TO-DAY.” 

The unanimous and unsolicited verdict of 
the hundieds of thousands of readersof THE TRI- 
BUNK, is that the paper was never so good as atthe 
present time. During the past year it has enlarged its 
field and improved its facilities in every direction, and 
enters upon the year 1874, which is to be one of the 
most important in public and political affairs, with 
most encouraging prospects.. THE TRIBUNE, how- 
ever, believes in deeds rather than in words, in results 
rather thanin promises. It points to its record and its 
columns for the past twelve months as the best evi- 
dence of what it has done, and the most satisfactory 
pledge of what it willdo. All the distinctive features 
ef the paper will be preserved and strengthened; the 
‘*Extras,’’ whose sale has reached hundreds of thou- 
sands, will be continued; the front of its new building 
completed, and the present admitted pre-eminence of 
the paper, not only maintained, but sti.l further ad- 
vanced. 

Asan invaluable paper for the Farmers 
of the whole country THE TRIBUNE fully maintains 

t ite well known and admitted position. It publishes 
much more matter of interest to Farmers and their 
families than any of the strictly “agricultural” papers, 
and n> Farmer can afford to be without it unless he 
can afiord also to be without all the market reports— 
cattle, grain and produce—information of agricultural 
events and progress, and all the general news of the 
day. To every intelligent Farmer THE TRIBUNE is 
simply indispensable. 

TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 

Darby, (by mail), one year, $10 : 
Semi-WkEBKLY. one year, $3; five copies, one year, 
32.50; ten copies (and one Extra), one year, $25. 

” WEEKLY, one year, $2; five copies, $7.50; ten cop- 
ies, $12.50; twenty copies, $22, and thirty copies, $30. 

Each person procuring a club of ten or more sub- 
scribers is entitled to one extra WEEKLY, and of fifty 
or inore toa SEMI-WKEKLY. Papers addressed sep- 
arate to each member of clubs will be charged ten 
ceats additional to the above rates. 

Specimen copies of either edition of THE TRIBUNE 

»nt free on application. 
— Te oune tavasiably Cash in Advance. 

Remittances at sender’s risk, unless ir registered 
letter, by draft on New York, or postal money order. 

Address: THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE TRIBUNE EXTRAS. 


Extra sheets issued occasionally, and con- 
¢aining the latest and best things in art, science, liter- 
ature, history, and religious discussions. Half a mil- 
jou already sold. The series of fourteen Extras now 
pabdlished sent by mail to any address in the United 
States for One Dollar. Additional Extra sheets, con- 
taining the two recent novels, “May,” by Mrs. Oli 
phant, and ‘‘Lords | and Ladies,”’ each by mail ten 
cents. Descriptive circulars, giving full details of the 
coatents of each Extra, sent free on application. 

Address: THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


4 RARE CHANCE 10 SAVE MONEY. 
«5 MAGAZINE AND A_ NEWSPAPER. 
BOTH FOR LITTLE MORE THAN ONE. 
Tae TriBuNe has completed arrangements by 
which it is enabled to supply the following 
ablications, together with either edition of Tar 
TRIBUNE, at ayery marked reduction from the regu- 


iption prices. 
Ea, Pubshr's With With 


regular Weekly Semi W 
SF's Tribune Tribune 


4400 — 





























Harper’s Magazime........... 
Harper's Basal. reves. vews 
Harper's Weoakly......-...+209. 
Every Saturday. ...........+.. 
Scribner's Monthly........... 4 
St, Nicholas.............. -... 8 
Vemorest’s Monthly.........- 3 
Fortnightly Review 6 
oe *s Journal ; 
Appleton’s ¢ 
Popatar Science Monthly... 5 
Phrenological Journal 3 
New York Weekly.........-+ 3 
Forest and Stream.......-...+ - 
4 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 
4 
8 


¢, Fieldand Farm.... .... 
Lonlies Illustrated Newspaper 
himney Corner............-- 
Eosite's Lady's Journal — 
Leslie’s Boys’ & Girls’ Weekl 
Pleasant Hours.............-- 
Boys of America........ Soke ske 
Old and New 
Bodey a Book. .......:. : 
iy Graphic..........--.--++ 
Pon on Illustrated News...... 
London Graphic 
* . Bow Bells ... .... 


D Sikodt Sn Dy arate os 7 00 
Paces pour own selections from this list and remit 


order, draft, or registered letter, di- 
cine > Tan. TRIBUNE, and you will receive both 


seguainn snd DOWEPSDS. ._ texeoun, Now York. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





This Rifle, after being tested in the severest man- 
ner by the late Board of U. 8. Officers, appointed by 
the Government to select the best arm for the service; 
and after examining over one hundred different sys- 
tems, includiug the best guns of Europe, say of it, 
“that it is the best rifle they have seen, or of which 
they have any knowledge. They therefore recom 
mend it for trial in the hands of the troops. A seven 
= carbine on this plan, with coarse military sights, 
1as made better targets at Creedmoor the past sum- 
mer, than the best English and American target 
Rifles weighing 10 pounds and having peep and globe 
sights. 

We are now making these guns to supply thenu- 
merous demands, and will soon have them in the 
market. 

The following is our scale of prices:— 

SPECIAL MAGAZINE RIFLE for large game, 
carrying from 3 to 8 cartridges, 70 to 85 grs. of 
powder, 350 to 400 grs. of Jead, 8to 10 lbs. 
WINNIE ii ciascho os sacice suheeies eo oocr diana eee 

and upwards, according to finish. 

SPECIAL LONG RANGE MAGAZINE RIFLE 
for Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. of powder. 480 
= of lead, carrying 8 to 8 charges, weight, 10 
WR UR ir oisiins « cira'si hacks Sones wal onaabauas eee 

and upwards. 

MAGAZINE RIFLES for general use. Carry3 & 
to 9 cartridges. 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead 

BNR S525 cd anagccan aes ooleeoche keen aateawe $40.00 

and upwards. 

SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for long range 
Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. powder; lead, 480 
grs., from $60.00 

and upwards. 

SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for general use, 6 
to 7 lbs., 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead, from. . $30.09 

and upwards. 

The calibre of all our rifles, unless otherwise or- 
dered, will be 45-100. 


All communications shonld be addressed to 


BETHEL BURTON, 


Care Ward & Co., 54 Wall St., N. Y. 


HAZARD POWDER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sporting, Rifle and Target 


GUNPOWDER. 


‘“* ELECTRIC,” in 1 Ib. camsters. 
** AMERICAN SPORTING,” in 1 Ib. cans and 6} Ib. 


kegs. 

“DUCK SHOOTING,” No. 1, 2, 3, 4and 5 grain, in 
1 and 5 lb. cans and 6} lb. kegs, 

“KENTUCKY RIFLE,” in 1 1b. and 5 Ib. canisters. 

“KENTUCKY RIFLE,” FFFG and FFG and 
‘““SEA SHOOTING” FG in kegs of 25, 12}, and 6 3 lbs. 
and canisters of 5 lbs. 


Superior Mining and Blasting Powder. 


The above well-known Gunpowders are supplied by 
the company’s agents in every prominent city, and in 
the various mining districts of the United States and 
by all dealers in Guns and Sporting materials, or 
wholesale at the office of the Company, 


S88 Wall Street, New York. 


A. G. HAZARD, President. 
Tuos. S. Pops, Secretary. 









A Gree aos 
TRAVELIN CopiNG sons cic 


MunvTinG -* 


Grand Medal of Merit, Vienna, 1873. 
AWARDED 


WM.S. KIMBALL & CO.’S 


(ROCHESTER, N. Y.) 
PEERLESS & PLAIN 
FINE CUT CHEWINC, 
VANITY FAIR 


Cut Cavendish Smoking. 


Ask your Dealer, or send direct to 
our works for asupply ofthe best 
Tobacco. 


A Foreign Testimonial. 

The following Testimonial shows what the ‘“‘Vanity 
Fair” Smoking Tobacco is thought of abroad. It re- 
ceived the first prize at the Vienna Exposition: 

Vienna, Austria, Nov. 30th, 1873. 

Messrs. W. S. Kimball & Co.; 

Srrs—A friend of mine sent me with transport of 
Indian skulls two pounds of ‘Vanity Fair,” which I 
declare to be the best tobaccol ever smoked. We 
have very:good tobacco in Vienna—Turkish and Hun- 
garian—but ‘‘Vanity Fair’ is the king of all, by its 
aromatic flavor and the right sort of strongness. 

If there is a German firm which sells your excellent 
“Vanity Fair,” I beg you to enclose the address in 
the box. our respectful servant, 

Dr. Jos. Hrrti. 
Vienna. 


Professor of Anatomy in the University of 





Sportsmen's Goods 


NEMINGTONS | 





Sporting, Hunting and Target 


Breech-Loading 


hes and 


Long Range Match Rifles for “Creedmoor” Shoot 
ing, now.ready. The same as won the ‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘“‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 


ers of other makers. 

For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation. 
quality o' 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

ti 


‘“ 





ing the converted Springfield, Remington, Metford 


22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 





it GUIS. 


workmanship and material, accuracy of 


8 a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From NV. Y. Times, June 









Miscellaneons Advertisements. 
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FLO - 
W. & C. SCOTT & SONS 


GENUINE 


BREECH-LOADERS. 


WINNERS OF THE GUN TRIAL OF 1873 


SCOTT’S ILLUSTRATED BOOK ON BREECH- 
LOADERS. 
25 Cents by Mail. 
Report of Gun Trial sent on application. 


AGENTS: 


WM. READ & SONS, 


13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston. 
Also all other makes. Greener, Westley Richards, 
Webley, Remington, Wesson, &c. 


A genuine lamineted Steel Breech-loader, with im- 
plements, at $60. 


Bussey’s Gyro Pigeon Trap, with 100 birds for 
shooting practice. 


Fine Bronze Yacht Guns on 
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The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two Complete, as furnished the Nee vane oboe 


out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 
June 21, 1878. 





Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, aad 


Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


—OUR— 


Double Barrrel Breech Loading Gun 


IS NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing all the most dcsir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable a only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. . 


FE. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 








CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


SCHUYLER, 
HARTLEY 
& GRAHAM, 


i9 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John 
Street, New York. 
GUNS 


BREECH LOADING 


«a SPECIALTY. 





— ae 


We would call the attention of the publicto our 
large assortment of 


Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 


Manufactured by the following celebrated makers: 
Messrs. W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 
ternational Gun Trial of 1873); P. WEBLEY & SON, 
W. W. GREENER, WESTLEY RICHARDS, J. HOL- 
LIS & SONS, end other makers. 
A full line of fine 


PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
DIXONS & HAWKSLEY’S SHOOTING TACKLE. 


Toinsure good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 
we would recommend the use of the 


STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS, 


manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. These shells are the cheapest and 
best in the market, can be easily re-capped with ordi- 
nary caps, without the use of the implements neces- 

sary in priming all other styles of shells. 
BUSSEY'S PATENT GYRO PIGEON AND TRAP, 
WITH CASE, AND 100 BIRDS. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s Ammunition, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN THE MARKRT. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. , 


Established 1847. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


KID, BUCK, DOGSKIN AND FUR GLOVES AND 
GAUNTLETS. 

RIDING AND SHOOTING LEGGINS, 
LEATHER UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
BUCKSKIN RIDING AND HUNTING SUITS. 
BOXING GLOVES. MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV- 
ERY BREECHES, &c., &c., &c. 

Skins dressed and made up as may be desired. 


C. Field & Co. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS. 
735 Broadway, N. Y. 




















w York and Bosion 
Yacht Squadron. 


Solid 
Silver Ware, 


Qur Own Manufacture 


Excluswwely. 


Cups for Races, Regattas, Pig- 
eon Matches, Rifle Shooting, 
&c. Also Presentation Servi- 
ces for public or private use, in 
stock or made to order. Draw- 
ings and Estimates furnished 
when desired. 


honkam Nawufe Co, 


Bond St., N. Y. 


Manufactory, Providence, R. I. 
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HAVANA LOTTERY. 
Important Notice. 


For the coming drawings, commencing January 8th, 
we have reduced the price of tickets as Salone: 


Wholes $20,} $10,385, 1-5 $4, 1-10 $2, 1-201 


We are prepared to fill all orders. Circulars sent 
upon application. Highest price paid for Spanish 
Bank Bills, Governments, Etc. 


TAYLOR & C0., Bankers, 


:f 1 Wall Street, N. Y. 


















THE CANADIAN 
Gentleman’s- Journal 


Sporting Times. 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
—aT— 


No. 32 King Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
&. KING DODDS, Editor and Proprietor. - 


Subscription—$4 per annum; $2 50 for six months; 
$1 2% for three months. Address letters P. O. Box 


J. H. BATTY, 


DEALER IN 
OBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


N. A. Birds and 

for collec- 

ons, and Buck's 

heads, and Game 
Birds for Sports 
men a specialty. 

ist’s 


tools, - and 

ek an 
ett at 
Taxiderms 


ts branches. 
Address, 


New Utrecht, New York. 






















































